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history-of the remotest ages, atid of the most 
distinguished personages ; if there is any charm 
in the sublimest poetry; it is certainly not too 
much to be expected, that the Bible, if you be- 
lieved it, would be your constant companion. If 
you considered the Bible really as the word of 
God, it is not pleasure alone that should induce 
you to study it. When the Almighty speaks, it 
is not optional with: his responsible creatures, 
whether they will hear or not. Since knowl- 
edge of truth lies at the basis of right conduct, 
and if, as you say, the Bible contains that truth, 
to neglect that book, is to put it out of one’s 
power to please the Deity. If the book under 
consideration be true, there is no other book in 
the world to be compared with it, in the great- 
ness of the subjects discussed, or in the practi- 
cal utility of the knowledge communicated. 

But my supposition cannot be well founded ; 
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THE WATCHMAN. 


F rt Ww atct man 
The Experience of a Sceptic.----No, 2. 


ra, — Before 1 proceed to subjects of a 

e personal nature, permit me, in this com~ 
munication, to state certain difficulties of a more 
general character. It is far from me to cavil, 
or to quibble. My object now is, certainly not 
to silence you, nor to create a smoke that I may 
withal escape. The considerations which I am 





about to mention, have contributed more than 
anv other thing, to make me a sceptic. 

It must be acknowledged that the gospel car- 
ries on the face of it, the style of workmanship 
peculiar to the Divinity. Its professed uxim is 
vrand and comprehensive, far beyond the or- 
dinarv schemes of man. All intelligent observ- 
ers have been amazed at the pyramids of Egy pt. 
They have wondered at the power and wealth 
of the Pharaohs who builtthem. It is supposed 
that the time has passed forever, when such 
immense stryctures can Yet the 
largest of them are quite diminutive, compared 
vith some New England hills. And 

ere are the Andes, and the Himalayas, that 
God made? The artificial lake into which Cy- 


be reared. 


of our 


turned the course ot the £uphrates, is cel- 
Yet the 


ouly an insignificant 


rated as a superhuman achievment. 
ke of Cyrus would be 
nd. compared with Lake Superior, to say 
he Pacific, and of all the oceans 


No sensible man can mistake 





t God . 

e Divine style of worku anship. 

More than this: the gospel professes to treat 
of subjects inconceivably more sublime than 

ze with which any of the serences are con- 
cerned. The scieuces boast of great things. — 
Let us weigh them in a righteous balance, with 
‘ stianity. Let it be borne in mind, that I 
speak on! of appearances, of pretensions, and 
not of re ities, 

Geography, for instance, proposes to itself 


no less aid object than the description of this 
vast globe, with its endless variety of surface. 
But the gospel proposes to reveal the Maker of 
his giebe, in his most divine perfections, and 
to treat of a country bappier far, “than sages 
or poets sing.” 

first rank, and boasts of a sublimity ex- 

its own. The field it cultivates, is 
It weighs in scales suns and planets, 


| measures the fleetness of light. But Chris- 





tianity proposes to make us acquainted with 
Him who lighted up the suns with bis breath, 
nd to teach us, not, indeed, to construct more 

than a Rossian telescope, which could compel 
fy to stand uncovered before us, but 

y we. ourselves, may ascend above all the 
nd shine forever in a serever sky. Puil- | 
sophy, in its various branches, clauns pre-em- 
e to itself. It boasts of names among its 
past and present votaries, whose brilliancy hurls | 
t back to heaven, and covers with black- | 

s all the constellations. Under its auspices | 
| has advanced from the lowness of a naked 
i wandering savage,to the twice Alpine beight | 
Bacon, Newton, Franklin, wrote their | 
with letters of fire in the everlasting rock. 


pretends to show the way to 


bames 
Sut the gospel 
the very summit of the universe, Where the ser- | 
aphith « joy perpetual day. Philosophy does, | 
indeed, greatly multiply the conitorts of this, 
evanescent existence, But the gospel clauns 
the power to bestow a lite whose duration is} 
In the 


men, 


measured by the life of God, estima- 


tion of multitudes of the greatest states- | 
manship, the theory and practice of govern- 
thought, is 
To 


be a Napoleon on the throne, to be a Demos. | 


ment, of all the objects of human 


the most worthy of mighty intelligences, 


thenes in the Senate chamber, ere thought to 


he worth ambition, Sull, such governments! 


er only a paliry spot of earth, and when a} 
most, a few centuries, have | 

d. all that remains of them, is contained | 
, dusty volume on the shelf of the antiquari- | 


AY y _ ! 
But the Scriptures profess to reveal to us 


years, or at 


vy the Infinite Statesman has administered | 
» dominion of the universe for such a nuin-| 
r of ages as quite baffles the power of our 
and to show how we may | 


The law is deemed, by | 


sithmetic to count; 
win unfading crowns. 

ny, as furnishing the amplest scope for the | 
exe re ise of the most splendid powers ; and to} 
judge on the beuch, as the great-| 
By this! 


profession some of the gravest concerns of life 


be seated a 


est dignity to which man can attain. 





are settled, But the Scriptures profess to re- 
veal a law whose rewards and punishments are 
eternal; whose sentence will place all mankind | 
forever either in heaven or in hell. The claims 
of the medical profession to a distinguished | 
place, will be readily allowed. Often bas it | 
lengthened out our days when life was imme-| 
‘liately threatened by some deadly malady. A| 
host of the ills to which life is heir, it removes | 

tirely. A multitude of other diseases it greatly 
But the Bible professes to heal the 
darker maladies of the mind. Nor does it pre- 
tend simply to cure, but to place the patient, 
in due time, forever beyond the reach of all 


reviates, 


evils. 

The great and perplexing problem which 1 
wish you to solve is, whether these appearanc- 
es have any true foundation, or are they alto- 
gether superficial? I need not tell you to which 
side my own mind inclines. My reasons for my) 
if Christianity 
were really what af first sight it seems to be, and 

uu believed it to be so, you would study it 
with the most intense application, Hvery con- 
would recotnmend such a 
if there is any thing inviting in the 
arte and sciences, to intellectual effort; if there 
18 aay pleasure in the knowledge of transceud- 
ent truths; if there is any gratification in the 


preference, are the following. 


Cenwable reason 


COllree 





And what is more, tifey have no desire to be- 
come acquainted with it. ladmit that a very 
large portion of your wakeful hours must be 
given to business, But your extreme devotion 
to it can be justified only on the ground that 
business is the main object of life, to which ev- 
ery thing must be subordinate. If there is any 
other thing exceedingly important for you to 
do, you might attend to it without doing injus- 
vee to any nen. 

With all your worldly engrossment, you have 
some unoccupied hours. Ifyou have any friend 
lto please, if you have any mine of diamonds to 
| work at, you will employ these leisure hours 

for such purposes, But in practice every man- 
| ner of thing has the precedence of that you pro- 
| fess to believe of the greatest moment. Con- 





siderable of your time you spend where loafers 
love to congregate. I have seen you there, and 
heard you, surrounded by a merry group, spin 
long yarns of vanity, when your vestry was 
| lighted for a conference meeting. 


Suppose you should be able to frame some 
suppose you 
should say, “ My business is not under my con- 
trol; IT should be glad to do less, if J could do 
/so without losing all my custom. Owing to 


tolerable excuse for such neglects; 


| early disadvantages, my mind mssaundisciplined ; 
and since truth is at the bottom of a deep well, 
and [ have nothing to draw with, all that I can 
now do, is to bewail my misfortune.” Admit all 
this tobe so. Still, if you believe the Bible to be 
the truth of God, you will eagerly avail yourself 
of whatever means there may be left you, to lay 
You 
will consider an aptness lo leach, as an indispen. 
But such 


open to your understanding its treasures, 


j sable qualification in your minister. 


a characteristic you systematically avoid, with 


It was this 
that first removed the vail from my face. Two 
years ago, when the subject of settling a pastor 


as much care as if it were death. 


was canvassed amgng you, one candidate was 
rejected on the ground that he was forever ex- 
plaining ; for it was said, the young people can 
never be interested. Do you not remember 
when, on this account, I threatened to withdraw, 


you patted me on the shoulder and said, coax- 
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to provide comfortably for herself and widowed 
mother. 

Atmos was a bachelor, fast verging upon six- 
ty, and Rachel was his maiden sister, just ten 
years younger. But they had kept their hearts 
young, and full of the milk of human kindaess; 
and, although Rachel's moral courage did not 
always keep pace with that of her brother, her 
intentions were always just and benevolent. 

Woold that there were more brothers in the 
human family, to inquire in the same spirit, and 
with reference to similar reports, “Why don’t 
you tell them ?” A. 





SLAVERY 
As retarding the accumulation of wealth and increase 
of population in the Southern States. 

his subject is discussed with ability by a 
Carolinian, in a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages, 
just published in Washington. In this pam- 
phlet we observe no allusion to slavery in its 
relations to natural justice, or moral obliga- 
tion ; but the Writer limits his view to the “ po- 
litieo-economical” aspect of the system, and 
on that account, it is probable, his facts and 
opinions may, at the south, be more candidly 
considered. It may be of interest to present, 
in a condensed form, the principal facts and 
arguments adduced by the author, in evidence 
that slavery isthe promirent cause fetarding 
the accumylation of wealth and increase of 
population in the Southern States, 

The fourteen slave-holding States contain an 
area of six hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles; whereas the fourteen free States, togeth- 
er with lowa and Wisconsin, contain only four 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles. The 
climate, mineral resources, soil and agricultural 
advantages, of the slave-holding country, especi- 
ally considering that cotton, tobacco, sugar, 
and rice, are almost exclusively productions of 
the south, are equal, if not superior, to those of 
the north; yet the towns, cities, and general 
improvement of the latter greatly exceed that 
of the former, and there is a much larger pop- 





is the sum necessary to feed and shelter the 
laborers for twelve months, In this eage the 
ready capital necessary to employ slave labor, 
is, to that required to employ free labor, as 15 
to 1. But this ratio is upon the condition that 
the value of the lands, cattle, and implements 
of husbandry, are the same in the two cases. 
Thus, in the cultivgtion of one hundredyecres 
of land, the ready capital required to employ 
slave labor, at the rates supposed, is $7,500, 
Add to this the value of the land at ten dollars 
per acre, $1000, cattle, provender, utensils, #500, 
the whole amount of capital employed becomes 
$9,000. In the cultivation of the same by free 
labor, the whole capital required would be — 
shelter and provisians for the laborers, $500 ; 
value of the land, #j,000; cattle and utensils, 
$500; total, $2,000 But if the land were 
worth one hundred dollars per acre, then the 
capital becomes, where slave labor is employ- 
ed, $18,000, and fe labor, #11,000 — or some- 
thing more than 3to 2, 

ln the case of 100 acres of land at ten dol- 
lars per acre, cultvated by ten men, the differ- 
ence in capital petessary between the employ- 
ment of slave and ree labor is $7,000, the value 
of the slaves, Nov, observes the author, if a 
free laborer be estiniated to be worth as much 
to himself as the save to his master, the agri- 
cultural operation wah free labor may be regard 
ed a8 4 joint stock or partnership business, in 
which the employer invests two thousand dol- 
lars, and each laborer seven hundred, or the ten, 
seven thousand, which would make the capital 
equal to that where slave hbor is employed. 

The author next proceets to contrast the 
amount of capital demanded in conducting 
manufacturing establishment with slave labor 
atthe south, with those carred on with free 
labor at the north. ‘The YorkCotton Manufac- 
turing Company at Saco, Maine, bas a eapital 
of about one million dollars ; ad employs 1200 
persons, The cost of 1200 slaves at seven hun- 
dred dollars each, about the present price, 
would be $840,000. The capitl in this estab- 
lishment, if worked by slaves, would be $1,840,- 





ulation upona much smaller territory. In 1790, 


of the south was little behind that of the north ; | 


- . . | 
and the presence of warlike Indians, retarding 


settlements in the north-west, Kentucky and 
Tennessee sprung into existence before any | 
one of the north-western States. Atthe end of 
| fifty years from the origin of the constitution, | 
| we might have expected then the population of | 
|the south to have exceeded that of the north, 
| but the reverse is strangely true. | 





If we compare contiguous parts of the north | 
land south with each other, say New York and 

| Virginia, the contrast, in regard to their progress 
jin wealth and population, becomes more strik- | 
ing. The territorial extent of New York is 

ere at fifty thousand square miles; that | 
| of Virginia at sixty-five thousand. If the har- 
| bor of Norfolk is inferior to that of New York, | 
| Virginia finds compensating advantages in a | 


; - — “7 } more genial climate, and more numerous fucil- 
ingly, that I was behind the times? You re- |. ge : . iat sae = ae 
: , | ities of interior communication. In 1769, Vir- 
marked, “ Fashions change; and we mayas | . . alia dati f F | | 
- m4 ou rita coplained a populatio 4 | 

well be out of the world,as out of fashion. The \é a population of seven hundred | 


frame of our old meeting-house consisted, 
| throughout, of immense oak beams. Into the 
composition of our present temple, nothing 


Astronomy claims to it-| stouter enters, than a four-ineh pine plank. — 


Still, the new looks better than the old, 
true, it rocks and creaks some when the wind 
blows. Were we to settle a pastor made whol- 
ly of lignumvite, he would break down through 
clear into the vestry, in less than a fortnight. — 
All things must be in keeping. The minister 
who can be safely trusted in our modish chureh- 
es, must be made of half-inch board white wood, 
with at least, as much of him as is in sight, fili- 
graned. We are an exceedingly intelligent peo- 
ple. Instruction is the thing we do not want, 
We need only to be made to feel exceedingly 
pleased with ourselves.” I said to myself, 
There is no sincerity here, no earnestness, All 
is hollow and hypocritical. If 1 wish to know 
the truth, I must look for it elsewhere. As far 
as my limited experience extends, you were not 
far out of the way on the occasion just referred 
to. When, by some rare chance, the minister 
discusses ably a weighty subject, there is a list- 
lessness and a yawning all over the congrega- 
tion, as if they were saying, “ You may be very 
learned, and very knowing; but you are, cerlain- 
ly,a bore. But when he skims, as he usually 
does, as a swallow before rain, every face is 
turned up, and all eyes stare,as if expecting 
the heavens would presently send down a 


shower of rubies. Pyreno. 


—_ 


WHY DON’T YOU TELL THEM? 

“Why don’t you tell"them, Rachel? If the 
report is doing them injury, they surely ought 
to be allowed the opportunity of contradicting 
~~” 

« Tell them, indeed, Amos. As if | would go 
to the Kendall's, and tell them all that folks say 
about them, such idle silly gossip as some of it 
ia, too. 1 would not tell them on any account.” 

« But you gay, that the report of Mary’s flirt- 
ing with William Cameron bas prevented two 
or three ladies from allowing their daughters 
to take lessons in music from her.” 

“Well, so it has. Mrs. Aiken told me that 
her sister, who had recently decided to have 
her oldest daughter take lessons of her, changed 
her mind, on hearing of her flirtations; and 
Mrs. Atwood told me_ herself, that this was the 
only reason, why she did not allow her two 
daughters to take lessons of her.” 

“ Well, then, you are bound to tell them what 
is said. | amas far from advecating the re- 
peating of every tale of petty gossip or vile slan- 
der, as any one canbe, But this story has some 
foundation, as you yourself admit. By an inti- 
macy with this young man, Mary’s prospects 
may be clouded for life. Aside from the inju- 
ry, Which she may receive from the story that 
she is flirting with him, there is reason to fear 
something more serious. He is specious and 
fascinating, and she may be wholly ignorant of 
his true character, and he may gain her aflec- 
tions, long before her eyes are opened to discern 
his unworthiness. You are a friend of the fam- 
ily, and I think you ought, without farther de- 
lay, to converse upon this subject with Mary.” 

But it is so hard to tell people such things.” 

“ Yes, it is hard; but harder still, to see them 
suffer, in consequence of neglecting to tell 
them.” ~ 

* Well, 1 will try.” And that evening, Ra- 
chel had a long talk with Mary, in consequence 
of whieh, the latter's intimacy with William 
Cameron, a dissipated young man, was entirely 
broken off. And from that time, Mary’s music 
scholars increased in number, and she was able 


Itis | 


jand forty-seven thousand, and New York only 
|three hundred and forty thousand. But the | 
| census of 1840 shows the astonishing fact, that | 
| the population of New York is within a small 
| fraction of being double that of Virginia — be- | 
| ing at 2,429,000 to 1,240,000. | 
Pennsylvania lies remote from the Atlantic, | 

| and is tar inferior to Virginia in facilities of 
natural communication — yet the comparison | 
{between this State and Virginia, though Jess 
| striking than between New York and Virginia, | 
lis much to the advantage of the former. +| 
| In 1780 Kentucky contained seventy-five 
| thousand inhabitants, and Ohio but three thou- | 
Isand. In 1840 Ohio bad a population of 1,520,- | 
000, and Kentucky only 780,000. The general | 
limprovement of the face of the country, the | 
construction of roads aud canals, agricultural | 
|improvements, public and private buildings, | 
lthe growth of towns and cities, in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, seem | 
to be more than commensurate with their in-| 
crease of population, if compared with the con- | 
| dition of things in Virginia, and Kentucky. 
But how has slavery been such an obstacle | 
to the improvement and population of the! 
Southern States ? 
If a farmer in Ohio owns one hundred acres | 
of land, with the cattle, the food to subsist them, 


and utensils of husbandry necessary to its till- | 


age, he will, as is obvious, be able to enter up- | 
on its cultivation with an additional ready cap- 
ital, sufficient to supply his laborers with main- 
tenance. Thus, if the food and shelter of a 
free laborer be worth fifty dollars per annum, 
and one labores be necessary to the cultivation 
of ten acres, then five hundred dollars will be | 
the additional capital necessary in, the case | 
above supposed. ‘The laborer's wagts invaria- | 
bly come out of the sale of the crop, and con- 
sequently there existed no necessity for the | 
employer to have it by him. 
The illustration may be varied by estimating | 
the amount of capital necessary to the making | 
of a given product — one hundred bales of cot- | 
ton, for instance. If, as is asserted, one man | 
can produce ten bales of cotton — of course the 
product per hand is immaterial to the illustra- | 
tion — then the capital necessary to the produc- | 
tion of one hundred bales, apart from the land, 
etc., a8 above, will be five hundred dollars. 





I will now inquire the amount of capital 
necessary to employ slave labor in the cultiva- 
tion of one hundred acres of land, or the pro- 
duction of one bundred bales of cotton. If 
men slaves are worth seven hundred dollars, 
and the food and clothing of a slave fifty dollars 
per annum, the cultivation of one hundred 
acres of land by the Jabor of te slaves, in Ala- 
bama, requires a capital of seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, apart from capital invested in 
land, cattle &c., as above. Or the production 
of one hundred bales of cotton by slave labor, 
requires a capital of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, apart from the value of land, &c. 
I have based the illustration, for convenience, 
upon the supposition that the labor of men on- 
ly is employed, but it is obvious that the prin- 
ciple is true generally of all free and of all 
slave labor. 

The author reckons the average cotton crop 
of the United States at 2,000,000 bales; and 
supposing the labor of men slaves alone em- 
ployed, at the prices above specified — the pro- 
duct, price of provisions, and clothing, the 
sare — the number of slaves employed would 
be 200,000, and the capital necessary to employ 
them $150,000,000 including the value of the 
slaves, and the cost of their yearly maintenance. 
But the ready capital in the production of the 
crop by free labor, apart from the value of land, 
cattle, utensils, &e., will be $10,000,000, which 








000. “It is true,” says the author, “that the 


when the first census was taken, the population employer of slave labor would be exempt from 


the payment of wages, though no. from the 


and owing to the greater breadth of frontier | charge of maintaining bis slaves; atd in view 
which lay contiguous to the southern States,!of the consideration above adverted to, that 


there would be no necessity for keeying in 
hand the whole business capital spentin the 
year, I think little abatement need be mace on 
that score. At any rate, not more than 40900 
dollars, which would leave the slave-holders 
capital 800,000 dollars greater than that of the 


Saco company. 
| A 


I have here supposed that a slave would do 
an equal amount of work with a freeman, while 
the experience of men in every department of 
industry proves the contrary. It has grown in- 
to a proverb in the Southern States, that the 
labor of a white man is worth that of two 
slaves. At that rate it would require a large 
addition to the above estimate of the capital 
necessary to carry on manufacturing with slave 
labor. If in the simplest agricultural oper- 
ations there exists such a disparity in the 
efliciency of free and slave labor, it must, in the 
nature of things, be still greater where skill 
and intelligence are requisite, as is the case in 
manufactures. Supposing it practicable to em- 
ploy slaves extensively in manufacturing, a 


j will hence be né@@¥siify to pr8ttiFe the most 


intelligent and faithful, and consequently such 
as command the highest prices. But notwith- 
standing that so large a capital is necessary to 
employ slaves in manufactures, an investment 
of that kind may yet be profitable. The ex- 


j cess of capital, whieh consists in the value of 


the slaves, though it produces nothing, saves 
the payment of wages. It may, in that way, 
yield as large a dividend to the owner as*his 
other investment. I. however, find, by Mr. 
Wuker’s report, that southern manufacturers 
almost invariably use hired labor — free gener- 
ally, no doubt. P 

It is not my purpose to show that manufac- 
turing at the south is impracticable; on the 
contrary, I incline to believe that the coarser 
fabrics may be inade there with much advantage 
to the capitalist, aud to the community. But 
the fuet that slavery absorbs the great bulk of 
southern capital must always present an ob- 
stucle to extensive operations. So it is with 
commerce and all the other interests. They 
all exhibit a dwarfed or deformed appearance 
in comparison with similar oecupations in free 
countries. Even agriculture, which is more 
profitable in the south than almost anywhere. 
in the world, 4s conducted in the worst way 
imaginable. Slavery sits like the old mat of 
the sea, upon the necks of the people, paralyz- 
ing every effort at improvement. This I shall 
show, in another place, is not, aggis commonly 
supposed, attributable to inertness or indolence, 
but to slavery, as an unproductive absorbent of 
capital. 

Ofthe production of sugar the author remarks: 

I have not been able to find a distinetion 
drawn in the accounts of the production of 


| sugar, between the value of slaves and of real 


and other capital invested. But it is stated that 
the whole capital engaged in the production of 
sugar, in 1840, was fifty millions of dollars; and 
that fifty thousand slaves of all ages are em- 
ployed on the estates. Spppose the slaves to 
be worth #400 each, their aggregate value will 
be twenty millions, which is an unproductive 
capital. But in the sugar growing business, a 
great number of free laborers are employed, 
directly or indirectly. If all such persons were 
slaves, the capital unproduétively employed in 
that branch of industry would bear a much 
larger proportion to the whole. 

I have used the phrase “unproductively em- 
ployed ” for convenience, but without a proper 
regard to accuracy. Capital invested in slaves 
cannot be said to be employed. The food and 
clothing of a slave is a productive investment, 
because it is an essential outlay ; but this value 
as property cannot comtribute anything to pro- 
duction, for the reason that the destruction of 
the property by the liberation of the slave would 
in no degree destroy the efficiency of his labor. 

The author contends that all the wealth of 
individuals which bas assumed the shape of 
slavery, since it has added nothing to produc- 
tion, bas added nothing to the resources of the 
state or nation. He says: 

It adds nothing to the taxable value or pro- 
ductive energies of the country; and yet has 
been accumulated without the game expense of 
capital and industry which are necessary in 
producing other species of wealth. The aboli- 
tion of slavery, therefore, while it would be at- 
tended with much individual loss, if effected 
without compensation to the owner, wouldde- 
stroy none of the resources of the country, It 
would possess the same labor, and the same land 
and other materials to employ it—the same 
means and stronger motives — the hope of gain 


+ 
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in a greater number. The tax which the slave 
bears as property, he would be equally able to 
pay in the character of a free citizen. The 
military strength of the country would be aug- 
mented, not simply by the number of slaves 
manumitted, but by that number, together with 
the number of freemen which would now be 
necessary to hold the slaves in subjection, 
Slavery merely serves to appropriate the wages 
of labor — it distributes wealth, but cannot 
create it. This will be regarded as a.strange 
peculiarity of slave property ; that it is-actively 
employed in productive pursuits, and yet yields 
nothing. The reason ‘is this: It is the neces- 
sity which exists of appropriating the brute 
creation, and all inanimate substances, in order 
to render them productive, and the absence of 
that necessity with regard to human beings. 
The ox never voluntarily assumes the yoke, 
nor the horse the saddle — both require a mas- 
ter to give them any agency in the production 
of wealth- and the same is true of all in- 
animate substances. But man, as all experi- 
ence proves, will labor more assiduously in the 
accumulation of wealth, under the incentive of 
interest, than at the bidding of a master — the 
hope of gain having a more salutary effect up- 
on him, than the fear of punishment. 
Since property invested in slaves is unpro- 
ductive and , 28 is apy fyom the 
above reasoniig, Wie Stross Si%anr yf We at mmie- 
sion into any State, is, consequently, to divert 
the energies of the people from its improve- 
ment. But slavery is vot simply unproductive; 
it has a peculiarity which belongs to no other 
species of unproductive capital. It substitutes 
the place of free citizens by supplying all the 
demands for labor ; and yet the substitute, as I 
have demonstrated, requires several times more 
capital to furnish it than is necessary to obtain 
a supply of free labor. Thus, ifa cotton planter 
of Alabama desires to extend his operations by 
the cultivation of an additional bundred acres, 
with ten additional laborers, (the same supposi- 
tions remaining,) be must first accumulate nine 
thousand dollars, 
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Jem round about unto Myricum, he fully preach- 

ed the gospel of Christ,” suffered the loss of 
all things,” braved incredible dangers and hard- 
ships, and “ besought men day and night, with 
tears,” to “ be reconciled unto God.” 

3. He was a prompt and cheerful debtor. — 
He did not dole out his payments grudgingly, 
but declares, “ I am ready to preach the gospel 
to you that are in Rome also.” Never did the 
votary of pleasure pursue his favorite gratifiea- 
tions with more hearty good-will than this debt- 
or set about liquidating his obligations. ° 

4. Somehow he expected a vast reward for 
honestly endeavoring to discharge his oblign- 
tions. This appears from all that he did and 
said ; and just as his earthly labors were about 
to terminate, he exclaims, “Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,” — 
Glorious debt! Happy debtor! Blessed in- 
solvency. 

Reader, if you and I are partakers of the like 
precious faith, and the same glorious hope, 
have we not incurred the same debt? If Paul 
was a debtor to the Jew and to the Greek, are 
not we to the Pagan, the Mussulman, and the 
Papist? Not a perishing soul, from China to 
Oregon, which has not a claim upon us. To 
the members of our families, to our relatives, to 
our dependents, to our neighbors, yes, 4! ‘our 
neighbors in every part of the world, (for 
venting ecus Gu Hun! ee Hee eure 
Cliristian obligations,) we are debtors. Are we 
daily doing something to discharge this debt ? 
Let us take heed that many lost souls be not 
found charged to our account in the day when 
“the books shall be opened.” Oh, let us im- 
bibe, in its full energy, the spirit of our Master, 
so that we may work at the liquidation of this 
debt as honestly, diligently, and cheerfully, as the 
holy Apostle; then, though we shall never ex- 
tinguish it, (God forbid that we should!) yet 
we shall rejoice with him to all eternity, in the 
grace and bounty of our diving Creditor, ~ 
Christian Intelligencer. 


—— 
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But if the farmer in Ohio, of equal means, 
should desire to extend bis operations in equal 
degree, it would be necessary for him to accu- | 
mulate only two thousand dollars for that end. | 
Or if a citizen of New York should emigrate to 
Ohio with two thousand dollars,a number of 
laborers would thereby be induced to follow 
him, or he would add as much to the popula- 
tion and resources of the State, us would be 
added to those of Alabama by an emigrant} 
from Virginia with a éapital of nine thousand | 
dollars. This, of course, supposes, as before 
remarked, that slave labor is exclusively em- 
ployed in Alabama, and that the price of land 
is the same, ten dollars per acre, iu the two 
States. 

The slave population of Virginia, in 1840, 
amounted to within a fraction of four hundred 
and fifty thousand) They have been acquired, 
like other species of property, by the joint oper- 
ation of industry and capital; and if the average 
value of the slaves be three hundred dollars 
each, the sum of their value will be one hun- 
dred and thirty-five million of dollars. Had | 
slavery never been admitted into Virginia, the 
wealth which at present exists in that shape 
would of course as#umed some other — and 
would now appear in the form of improved 
fands, better and more numerous houses, towns, 
cities; more c ce and fact 





tures, and 
the place of the four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaves would have been supplied by nearly 
rfive times the number of free citizens, as 1 have 
demonstrated above. Such an addition to the 
present-free population of Virginia would place 
her, in point of numbers, before any State in 
the union. But if the immense amount of 
wealth in slave property which has been taken 
to the southwest could be taken into computa- 
tion, the population of Virginia would at this 
time have exceeded that of her sister States in 
a degree proportionate to her superiority of 
numbers fifty years ago. 

This pamphlet by a Carolinian, deserves the 
profound consideration of the south, and of 
philanthropists and political economists every- 
where. — Colonization Herald. 


“T AM A DEBTOR.” 

What, Paul a debtor? he who had said, 
“Owe no man any thing?” Yes, we have here 
his own admission of the fact. He confesses 
judgment in these words: “I am a debtor.” — 
And he had a great many creditors, too. “1 
am a debtor both to the Greeks and to the bar- 
barians, both to the wise and the unwise ;” i. e. 
to all races of men, all castes of intellect, all 
classes of character. And how vast and mani- 
fold his debt! It was — 

1. A debt of duties, imposed by the authority 
of Christ; * Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” , 

2. A debt of gratitude —“a debt immense 
of endless gratitude” — incurred by his having 
become a partaker of the priceless blessings of 
redemption through the Lord Jesus. He did 
not think it enough to say,“ Thanks be unto 
God for his unspeakable gift,” though he did 
this with the overflowing emotions of a grateful 
heart; but he remembered the law of Christ, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” and felt 
that the vast blessings he had received were 
all entered to his account, and constituted him 
“a debtor” to the world for what he had re- 
ceived from God, 

3. A debt of benevolence. If a destructive 
pestilence had been raging in the great city of 
Rome, (for it was Rome that he was now ad- 
dressing,) and the Apostle had been furnished, 
by some secret communication from above, with 
a certain remedy for it, would not the whole 
world have execrated bis inhumanity if he had 
not, with all speed, sent it on to those dying 
multitudes? But he knew that the deadly 
plague of sin had fastened on its whole popula- 
tion, and that the peril of eternal death was 
hanging over them; and he had received, “ by 
revelation of Jesus Christ,” a balm which was 
sufficient to heal every soul of those perishing 
millions Was be not, then, “a debtor” to im- 
part it, to proclaim it, and blazon its virtues 
“ publicly, and from house to house ?” 

It was also — 

4. A debt of necessity —a debt that must 
be paid, if he wotld redeem his own soul from 
the sternest obligations and the most awful 
penalties, “Necessity is laid upon me, yea, 
wo is me if 1 preach not the gospel.” . 

But we must allow that he was — 

1. An honest debtor, He did” not shrink or 
palter about his obligations; much less, (as 
some debtors do,) repudiate them; but acknowl- 
edges thein in their full extent: “I am a d@be- 





“Hearn! —Hear!!— Hear!!!” 

Probably there is no English custom that 
strikes the ear of an American so rudely, as the 
“ Hear! hear! ! hear!!!” of an English audi- 
ence. In our American papers and notices, 
we have the word sprinkled here and there 
throughout the report ofan address or harangue, 
purporting to be English, but it seldom, if ever, 
carries with it the force and downright oddity 
of a regular original “ Hear, hear,” ringing forth 
its peculiar intonations in the hall of its birth. 
Agentleman sufficiently competent from ex- 
tensive travel, to judge, has made the remark, 
that a genuine English audience is the noisiest 
audience to be met with in the world, under 
equally interesting speeches. The character- 
istic sign of deep interest in an American au- 
dience, is the “almost breathless silence,” 
whilst the sign of lively interest in an English 
meeting, is the drowning cataract of “ Hear, 
hear.” It is not to be understood that this sin- 
gularity intrudes itself into the services of the 
Sabbath, but we know of no other public meet- 


| ings into which it is not introduced. Indeed 


the impulsive power of the habit of giving im- 
mediate expression to feelings of interest is so 
great, that one of our clerical delegates finished 
a sermon amid audible tokens of approbation. 
But such an instance is rare, especially on the 
Sabbath. P 

It is not to be supposed that the “ Hear, 
hear,” of which we speak, is the only sound at- 
tending the interest which an English audi- 
ence may fee!, but simply an additional accom- 
plishment to numerous embellishments with 
which public addresses in our own country, al- 
so, are so often both graced and disgraced. 
The rattling cane, the clapping of hands, and 
stamping of feet, are not wanting to express all 
due sense of honor to the speaker, or benevo- 
lence and charity for those who amid this ebul- 
lition, really attempt to hear any distinct sound. 
Often have I more than smiled, at some “ broth- 
er Jonathan,” with hand to ear laboring to 
catch, amid the murmurs, some sentence vear- 
ly finished and when nearly successful, sud- 
denly discomfited by a terrible blast from some 
neighboring “John Bull,” bellowing into his 
open ear, “Hear, HEAR, hear, hear!” But 
above all sounds, the sound “ Hear,” under no- 
tice, has the greatest and most contradictory 
variety of significations and forms. There is 
the “Hear” of ordinary approbation, the 
“ Hear” of deep interest, as well as the “ Hear” 
of disapprobation uttered when the audience 
wish the speaker to sit down, as well as the 
“Hear,” to proceed. In fact it would com- 
mand the genius of a Cuvier or Linneus, to 
classify the whole, for there is the “Hear,” 
Stoccato and Legato; the “Hear” ala mode 
Diminuendo, and the “Heat” Crescendo, the 
“Hear” single, and the “Hear” double and 
numerous, commencing with a heavy and rev- 
erential character, and running off and down 
ad infinitum, something after the manner of the 
line of Horace, both in sound and sense — 

“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 

Add to this, the “Hear,” in composito, or the 
“hear,” with the addition of “ him” appended, 
or “ her,” or “ it,” as the case may be, and with 
a few more, you will have a faint idea of the 
acclamations and intonations with which a 
speaker may be met, before an English audi- 
ence. But the most ridiculous characteristic 
of this omnipresent “ Hear,” is, that there is no 
part of the speech into which it may not in- 
trude itself. It is just as liabje to leap forth at 
the commencement, as. at the end of an ad- 
dress, or at the former as at the latter part of a 
sentence, in the middle as at any other part. 
It appears quite as pleasant to the perpetrator 
of a “Hear,” to know that the speaker intends 
to finish his happy sentence, as if it was finish- 
ed already. I well peneanatine impression 
produced by the first “ Hear” launched at the 
writer. I was about to address a fine audience 
in Ebley Chapel. My, friend and clerical 
brother, P., was immediately bebind, and 
scarcely two sentences had been uttered, be- 
fore, almost alone, he received them with a 
troop of “ Hear, bears.” Not expecting such a 
cannovade from behind, the speaker was for a 
moment “at his wit’ssends” to account for 
the unexpected inte and hesitated for 
a brief period until the satisfied him 
that nothing of a fatal character-had occurred, 
and permitted him to proceed to the still fur- 
ther initiation into the interruptions and into- 
nations of “ Hear, hear.” 

This is nothing more the impression al- 
most every American receives, on first 
coming in contact with the sound. A venera- 
ble member of the, Alliance from America, 
who waa spoken to in reference to 
for a short time at the meeting, that 
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he certainly would insist vy » the English 
members repressing the ne tl “ Hear, 
hear,” But this innovation upon national 
rights, was met by immediate opposition, 
was a matter of impossibility to check it, ng 
side, as a usual and an inv. custom, it 
had its privileges, and, like “ Brother Jonathan,” 
it stuck to its inalienable rights, “ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of bappiness,”— and this it 
had to the fullest extent, both in the meetings 
of the Temperance Convention and Alliance. 
I need scarcely add, that much that was inter. 
esting was lost, because of its existence. lk 
was impossible to rebuke it, without offence. 
Our frietd, Dr. P., during the early stage of the 
meetings of the Alliance, rose to make some 
remarks. He commenced by stating what he 
intended to present to the notice of the Con- 
vention. One member in the rear, very much 
interested at the announcement, broke forth, 
all solitary and alone, in a few “ Hear, hears.” 
This was too much of a8 good thing, to please 
the republican tions of the speaker, who im- 
ea wp Aan the offender, exclaim- 

» “ Sir, you wii the opportuni hearing. 7 
most assuredly, if gre tity lenient Se ie 
proof was not received, however, in the spirit 
in which it was undoubtedly intended to have 
been presented, and the remark was construed 
bn teHe AF. 9s, Beane iin bossible ‘to stamp 
#pon paper the peculiar tone which gives to 
the word “Hear” its various meanings, even 
with the aid of italies and capitals. It requires 
the hearing, to understand. The only fear in 
relation to the custom, is, that with other un- 
necessary and annoying customs, it may, in 
these days of aping foreign fashions and fol- 
lies, be introduced into our own land. We 
would suggest as the most appropriate pres- 
ent, to the one who shall first introduce the 
practice into our assemblies, a pair of long 
ears, with the title of the “ Knight of the Long 
Ears.” — Ch. Observer. 





SALE OF CHURCH PREFERMENT. 

We give below an advertisement which late- 
ly appeared in the London Times, with com- 
ments from the Manchester Examiner: 

“VatuaBte Cuurcu Prererment.— For 
sale, the advowson of a rectory in the county 
of Lincoln, with a net income exceeding £600 
per annum. The situation is most desirable 
in respect of health, society and scenery. The 
church is a neat, small edifice, recently erected. 
The duty light. Population 180, and purely ag- 
ricultural. A projected r@ilway station will 
come within two miles of the parish. The pres- 
ent incumbent is in his 75th year, and there is 
a prospect of early possession. Interest mean- 
while will be allowed on the purchase money. 
For furtber particulars, and to treat for the 
purchase, apply to ——.” 

The author of this announcement isa man 
of genius, and has all the modesty of genius. 
We cannot drag him forth, and hold him up to 
fame; the most we can do is to point out the 
singular felicity with which he conveys his 
meaning to the world, The rectory has a sum 
exceeding £600 per annum attached to it—a 
gentlemanly income, and we dare say, little 
enough for the price that will be asked for the 
next presentation. It is in the county of Lin- 
coln, famous for gentlemen farmers, squires of 
every degree, and where baronets” and lords 
sometimes associate with the clergymen of the 
parish, and where, consequently, there can be 
no want of “ society.” “ The church is a neat, 
small edifice, recently erected.” But the next 
sentence is the most impressive. It is rarely 
that so much that is supposed to be agreeable 
is announced in so few words—*“The duty 
light.” And again, “ population 180, and pure- 
ly agricultural,” from which we infer that this 
parish in the county of Lincoln contains about 
thirty families. -We pass over the bint that a 
“ projected railway station will come within two 
miles of the parish,” an observation we should 
have thought scarcely necessary, when it is re- 
membered that several railways were last year 
projected in every parish in the kingdom. The 
succeeding sentence is more important ; it treats 
of the age of the present incumbent, and of the 
chances of early possession. “The present in- 
cumbent is in the 75th year, and there is a pros- 
pect of early possession.” This is to the point; 
giving the needful information without offence. 
It might have said, “ the present incumbent is 
Id, having already lived beyond the time the 
Psalmist allots to man. His constitution, natu- 
rally weak, is now evidently yielding to the es- 
saults of age; he suffers from rheumatism or 
asthma, and his life is not worth two years’ 
purchase.” The peculiar art of our author is, 
that he only partly lifts the veil, leaving it to the 
imagination of the young clergyman to fill up 
the picture. He touches the various pointe. 
saying just enough, but completing nothing, 
“Health, scenery, society ” — the _ church a 
“ neat, small edifice ” — the duty “ light,” that is, 
the parish yields £600 per annum, with almost 
nothing to do for it—*“population 180,” or 
about 30 families, “purely agricultural,” of 
course asking no questions, and reverential to 
superiors — incumbent in his 75th year, and 
early possession in prospect! Such a paradise 
in expectation is rarely to be met with. £600 
per annum for taking care of the souls of 180 
persons, “ purely agricultural,” is just £3 68 8d 
each, including men, women and children. 
The services should be of no common kind 
which are paid for at this rate. No Wonder the 
road to church preferment is crowded 7 
anxious travellers, when such i 
are allowed to appear in the columns of the 
Times! j 

We sometimes indulge the hope that the 
members of the Church of England will one 
day arise, and, shaking’ themselves from the 
drowsiness which has overtaken ¢ will 
brush down a few of the cobwebs which deface 
the fair fabric of the Christianity they profess. 
Whether the “parish in Lincolnshire ” is fav- 
ored with a divine professing “low church,” or 
“high church,” or  Puseyite” opinions, will 
depend, we presume, upon the individual who 
bas the living on sale, or rather, upon the opin- 
ions of the highest bidder: as, from the offer of 
interest to be allowed on the purchase money, 
we gather that the seller is in want of cash, and 
that he does what is eailed a “ready money 
trade.” Of this, bowever, we may be certain — 
the 180 inhabitants, “ purely agricultural,” will 
be no more consulted in the choice of the min- 
ister than are the sheep that browse the parish 
in the choice of the shepherd who tends them. 
The people of Scotland have seen the mischief 
and the absurdity of thie system of patronage, 
and possibly their clearness of vision may, in 
me, extend to England. iy 
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tire man ; its worship, the choicest portion of 
his time ; its doctrines, the exertions of his im 
tellectual powers; its duties, the stretch and 
compass of bis widest endeavors; its truths, 
the highest exercise of his faith; and its prom- 
ises, the concentration of his hopes; it, and it 
alone, presents objects commensurate to those 
large fhcubies aud inextinguishable desires 
which God has given us, 





CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 
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TEMPERANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The license policy of the State for two huu- 
dred years, has been to regudate the sale of spir- 
ituous liquors in small quantities, with the view 
of thus promoting, in the language of the stat- 


ute, “the public good.” The tendency has 


been rather to encourage, than to discourage 


its sale, Those who were privileged ¢o sell it, 


must be certified to be “ persons of good mor- 
al character,”—a phrase which means any 
thing or nothing ; — they were provided with a 
special license, under the seal of the Common- 
wealth’s authority, to sell rum, and brandy, and 
gin, “for the public good.” Hence, though 


they were making drunkards by scores, ruining 
fainilies, and spreading a moral pestilence over 
the land, they declared that they were pur- 


suing “ an honorable business.” 
But times have now changed. 


It is proved, 
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and especially in saving the young from 


public, 
the corrupting influence of ip nee. 
“ The law is mnde for the lawless and disobe- 
dient,” bat for those who will listen to reason 
there is“a more excellent way,” Let them 
rely chiefly on the invincible weapons of truth 
and love. . 


“ eee 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
‘The views promulgated by Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
jin bis recent lecture, appear to be unsatisfacto- 
iry to some, and unintelligible to others. A 
correspondent of the “Christian World,” in- 
| quires what he meant by saying that the apos~ 
| tles were inspired to preach, but not inspired to 
| write; and says he is “unable to assign any in- 
terpretation to the language used, which ap- 
pears worthy of the writer.” _ In reply to this, 
one of the writers for the * World,” over the 
signature of “J. F. C.", undertakes to explain 
the Rev. Dr. Gannert’s meaning. The amount 
of his explanation is, le believes that the apos- 
tles had to rely on the accuracy of their natural, 
| unassisted memories, to communicate truth be- 
} fore taught them, or supernaturally communi- 
|eated. But this writer cannot leave the subject, 
without saying that the Bible 1s full of mis- 
takes. He says: ; 
« As to the apostles being liable to commit 
mistakes, we know that,as a matter of fact, 











a trivial and unimportant nature, both in speak- 
ing and im writing. Thus, for example, in the 
account of Paul’s conversion, Luke (Acts 9: 7,) 
says that the companions of Paul heard a voice, 


‘they did make mistakes, and fall into errors, of 


lieve. A cleft is found for the wedge Of inf 
delity, and ; y show 
faith, gradually but surely, destruc- 
tion. ; 
But this is not the only cousequence. A 
species of liberalism springs up in the assem- 
bly. After » few melting prayers and thrilling 
addresses, in which the prevailing sentiment 
appears jo be that wnion, if not the soul of 
Christianity, is its most glorious manifestation, 
each very naturally becomes seized with the 
desire to throw aside ail that he can of his pe- 
culiarities in religious views, in order more 
Fcompletely to coalesce with his neighbors. 
Then comes the struggle to see who shall be 
the most liberal, that is shall throw aside or re- 
ject as unessential, the most of what he has 
hitherto cherished as a part of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Here begins the sacrifice of princi- 
ple. What a man has, from the commence- 
ment of his Christian course, loved and es- 
teemed, merely because he believed that Christ 
taught and required it, he now begins lightly 
to regard, because it seems to stand between 
him and his fellow-representative. He sees 
the eyes and lips of all around gushing with 
expressions of sympathy, (a passion very fre- 
quently mistaken for the Jove of Jesus,) and he 
forgets the importance of his peculisr views 
and the authority of Him from whom he re- 
ceived them, in his baste to make concessions 
toall around him. He sacrifices truth to union! 

If any one doubts the verisimilitude of this 
picture, let him read the details of occurrences 
at the Evangelical Alliancé. Let him note the 
| concessions and acknowledgments made from 
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to a demonstration, that the tratlic is not for 
the public good, however regulated. No one 
believeg it to be an honorable business. Our 
laws therefore ought to be altered, to conform 
be so framed as to discourage the traffic, att | 
as fast as possible, bring it to an end. Ifthey | 
have the form of regulating, it should be with 
the design of abolishing. ‘They should be aim- 





ed against the heartless rumseller. 


There is one leading feature in the long 
standing license policy of the State which has 


become so familiar by custom, that its ugliness 
is overlooked. We refer to that part of the 
system of licensing by which our public houses 
of entertainment have been turned into dram 
shops. Our laws, as they now stand, provide 
for three kinds of licenses : 
victuallers, and 


retailers. ‘The first two allow 


the sale of spirituous liquors, in any quantity, 


The only differ- 
ence between these two licenses is, that innhold- 


to be drunk on the premises. 


ers are required to be “ at all times furnished 


with suitable provisions and lodging, for stran- 
gers and travelers, and with stable room, hay, 
and provender, for their horses and cattle,” the 


latter are not so required, 


cense differs trom the other two in prohibiting 
him from selling liquors “to be used in or 


about his house or shop.” 
By this system of licensing, the evils of dram 


selling and dram drigking have been aggravat- 


ed as much as possible. The retailer is uswal- 
ly, if aot alway 8,a grocer; otlen uniting the 
sale of dry goods and produce, 


would purchase jea, sugar, salt, flour, or any of 


the common necessaries of housekeeping, must 


go where spirits were retailed. 
and the oil can, went side by side. Thus a 


to out at the same 
place sweet water and biter, —the 


And the 


very naturally arose that spirituous liquors be- 


fountain was made send 


life, and the seeds of death. delusion 
longed to the comforts, if vot to the necessaries 
of life. And to the very same place to which 
we sent our sons and daughters to obtain arti- 
cles fur daily consumption, the drunkard re- 
sorted to fill his jug for a debauch. 

A still greater curse las been inflicted by 
his system, on the traveling portion of the com- 


munity, What is the design of an inn, or pub- 


viz., for innholders, 


The retailer's li- 


W hoever 


The rum jug, 


means of | 


a living conviction of the leading truths and 
facts of the gospel.” 

That the reader of the English translation 
may see at a glance, what sort of a contradic- 
tion “J. PLC.” has found, we quote the two 
That Acts 9: 7, is as fol- 
jlows: “And the men which journeyed with 


passages entire. 


him stood spe@chless, hearing a voice, but see- 
jng no man.” That from the address of Paul, 
Acts 22: 9,runs thus: “And they that were 
| with me saw indeed the light, and were afraid; 
| but they heard not the voice of him that spake 
to me.” Every reader of the original Greek, 
well knows that the word translated “ voice,” in 
these two passages, does not necessarily mean 
articulate sounds, but a sound, whether articu- 
late or inarticulate. It is used to signify the 
voices, sounds, or cries, uttered by animals, as 
well as sounds uttered by the human voice. 


Now, keeping this meaning of the word trans- | 
| lated voice, in mind, look at the two passages. | 


| The first tells us that Paul's travelling compan- 
ious heard a voice; am expression Which means 
nothing more, than that they heard a sound, but 
no distinct words ; 


says, They heard not the voice of him that 


” 


in the second passage, Paul 
| spake to me;” that is, they heard no distinet, ar- 
ticulate utterance, as Paul did; they did not 
hear what was said to Paul, but heard only a 


jsound, What “ contradiction” is here ? 


| Would it not be better for those who so flip- 
pantly deelare that the Bible isso full of mis- 
takes, to study it more caretully, and reverence 
it more highly? By so doing, they would be 
likely to find out their own mistakes, a result 
| which woyld be far more beneficial to them- 
selves, and less injurious to the cause of sound 
| knowledge and religion. 
the “five hundred” mistakes which “J. F.C.” 
can find in the New Testament. 


This is a specimen of 


— 


but saw no one. But (Acts 22: 9,) he makes} 1},¢ impulse of feeling. Let him‘observe mem- 
Paul declare that they saw the light, but did | bers of different denominations uniting at the 
not hear the voice. Five hundred contradic-| | ors tgble and merging all difference of views 
acre | imilar sart can he fiannd in the New 
HOMME ine conclusively, that inspira- 
tion is not infallibility, and that the inspiration 
| of the New Testament writers, was not intend- 
ed to prevent them from falling into errors on | , 
unessential points, but to fill their minds with | 


in thet wee-vort renowship of feeling. Sure- 
| ly he cannot fail to be impressed with the con- 
| vietion that bis Lord’s commands and teach- 
jings are held as of minor importance, or that 
hese men who plead such commands and 
| teachings as the basis of their respective pecu- 
liar views, have hitherto acted with gross in- 
| sincerity, and are now making acknowledg- 
|} ment and atonement for their fault. 


| 


| Connected with 


a more extended 
| consequence, Every one who imbibes the 
| tone and spirit of the Alliance, receives the-im- 

pression that religion. consists in a few great 
| generalities, and that all that constitutes the 


this is 


| distinetive peculiarities of any particular creed 


is mere surplusage, and at best of exceedingly 
doubtful authority. 


Hence a man becomes a 


| kind of cosmopolite in religion, from‘principle 
cultivating indifference to every thing charac- 
| teristic of denominational views, and cherish- 
| ing with exclusive preference the leading gen- 
jeralities of Christian faith. The nature of this 
| principle may be illustrated by its application 
}tothe subject of baptism. Eight or ten de- 
nominations are represented in the Alliance, 
who vary in their practice, but all unite in re- 
Bap- 


tists alone adhere to the ordinance as practiced 


| garding their variations as uvimportant. 


by the apostles, and regard all variations as 
unseriptural, Ifthen a spirit of indifferentism 
| with regard to such variations ean be univer- 
sally inspired, Pedobaptists are strengthened 
in their error, and Baptists are drawn into the 
The principle of this illustration 
may be applied to some other diversities of 


maelstrom. 


j faith and practice, but it appears most signal 

and conspicuous in relation to the ordinance of 
baptism, which may have led some Pedobap- 
tists to think that they had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by the Alliance, and there- 
fore rendered them so zealous in its origination 
and support. 

The effect of keeping before the public mind 
afew generalities, and sinking all other relig- 
jous vieWs into comparative insignificance and 
obscurity, tends to generalize and sublimate 
superiof intellects towards neological trans- 


| 
| 


lic house of entertainment, but to furnisha | NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. | cendentalismn, and to relax the hold of inferior 


place of rest and refreshment to the waytarer 
and to his beast? When he leaves his quiet 
home, and is obliged to seek temporary quar- 
ters by the way, the tavern should, as far as 


possible, furnish him with a temporary quiet 


The Evangelical Alliance -- lis Idea, and Legiti- 


nuite Consequences, 
| ‘ 
New York, March 2, 1847. 


| 
| 
} . . . 
| Dear sro. Crowerr, — In religious matters 


jintellects upon all the truths of th® Bible. I 
|have not space to explain and prove these 
views, but I will refer to social life for an illus- 
tration. 
make him a cosmopolite, 


Weaken a man’s family ties. and 
The love of man- 


home. How preposterous, then, to turn such a | the most important movement of the present] Kind will not really be increased in the breast. 
place into a dram-shop! ‘To fill it with tip- | day, is the organization of the Evangelical Al-| 4 superior genius will ineline to Platonism; 
plers, carousers, and vagabonds, to make it | liance. The friends who started the project, | ay interior to sensuality: both really, although 
loathsome with the fumes of rum, and the | Were undoubtedly influenced by the most | not equally tending to dry up the milk of hu- 
stench of tobacco smoke, to break its quiet with | Worthy motives; but the project itselfis fraught! man kindness in the social heart of man. The 


the shouts of revelry, and the grating of pro- 


fanity! Yet such have been the direct, natural, 


with injury to the best interests of Zion. 
To render this plain to the most ordinary 


j 


| best foundation for social affeetion is home love. 
| The best foundation for evangelical union is a 


aud unavoidable fruits of the system so long in | understanding, I will endeavor to explicate the conscientious, scriptural attachment to the 


vogue in our Conuponwealth, Llonholders were 
licensed to sell spirituous liquors in any quan- 
tity, to be drank ou their premises. And the 
Who- 


ever traveled through the State must wade 


consequence was as tight be expected. 
through the gutter of intemperance. It is no 
wonder that forcign travelers have given such 
accounts of the state of morals 
They traveled by our public conveyances, and 
described what they saw. 


eensing the keepers of houses jor public enter- 


among us, 
The syste of li- 
tainment to sell liquors, is an abomination 


which ought not to be tolerated, and the remains 
of it should be speedily destroyed. 


| idea, or plan of the organization, and to show | 
| its natural and legitimate tendency. | 
| The idea is, tht leading members of all 
| evangelical denominations, authorized by their 
| position and influence, or by actual appoint-| 
| ment, to act as representatives, meet and ar-| 
| range a common platform of principles which 
| they regard as essentin! to Christianity, and | 
je@zree to unite as brethren, and uphold these | 
principles against all opposition. 
| Such an idea has in it the elements of novy- | 
| elty and grandeur, and, from its apparent as- | 
| ieniintion to the very spirit of the gospel, is | 
suited to captivate a pious and charitable mind 


But let us exaimine the tendency of its opera- 


truth as it is im Jesus, and the most ardent, de- 


voted love of that people who, in the opinion of | 


the individual exercising the affection, embody in 
their creed, and exemplify in their practice, 
the most of that truth, or more than is held by 
‘Yo love Christ first, and 
those most, who are most scrupulous to ob- 


auy other people. 


. - * 
serve his commands, is the motto of your cor- 
respondent. M.Y.F. 
_> 


FROM MISSOURT. 


Co.umnis, Boon Co., Mo. 
Feb., 23, 1847. 


LETTER 


A leading feature of the new system of leg- | ” 
islation on this subject, therefore, ought to be, | 4°?- 


to separate the selling of spirits at once and 


forever, from all hotels, vietualling houses, cof- pointed, meet. They represent all, or almost | week, we have had but one mail. It will prob- 
fee houses, and retail stores, by making the |#!! evangelical denominations in the world. 


penalties much more severe on them than on 
others, They have had this monopoly long | 
enough. And by the same rule which has, for 
the last two hundred years, made them a priv- , 
ileged class, to sell liquors for the public good, jand always with some shading or coloring, 
they should now be under special stringent re- | &'V prominence to this or that doctrine, and 
strictions for the public good; for it is a poor | throwing another in the back ground. Notwo 
rule which wil! not work both ways. HW they | creeds are similar in all such variations, else 
they cease to be two and become identical. 


creed, 


tion, is imperfect or defective. 


have a license and privilege trom the State as |e) ‘ 
innkeepers and victuallers, let it be coupled New — the difficulty of selection. A 
with a prohibition, under heavy penalties, from | doctrine is at once assumed by a representa. 
selling spirits. Who will say that this is not j tive in committee, as without disputation es- 
just? Whoewill sey it is not for the public | sentially evangelical, and evangelically essen- 
good ? . . . : 

We have thus far spoken of our license sys- | the wicked. He is surprised to find the essen- 
tiality of the doctrine disputed. Men of un- 
Asa matter of fact very few licenses are now |doubted piety arise, and question, whether a 
. But whatever | ™m#n need to believe such a doctrine to be a 
Christian. They do pot themselves directly 
dispute the doctrine, but they argue boldly and 
eloquently against ,its being essential. The 
question, for it_ has now become a question, is 
carried by a majority. This at once militates 
against the idea ofa catholic platform so far as 
that doctrine is concerned. The representa- 
tives who have sincerely argued and voted 
against the essentiality of that particular doc- 
trine, do not, so far as that is regarded, stand 
upon the same platform with the rest. 

Another doctrine is disputed, and the major- 
ity again decide. Evidently in each case the 
minority bave a different platform ; and a com- 
mon one, except in two or three leading points, 
does not exist, or is not understood. 


tem as it appears on the statutes of the State. 


given to innholders or retailers. 
be the facts, so far as the discretionary power 
of the Selectmen and theCounty Commission- 
ers in various parts of the State is exercised, 
the laws siiould be As matters 
now stand, the liquor sellers pretend that they 
have a right to be licensed, because the law 
provides for licensing them; and they cast the 
blame on the County Commissioners aud the 
Selectmen, who they say are afraid of the 
“temperance fanatics.” But let the law speak 
out in its majesty, and forbid their selling, and | 
many would be restrained from it. 

But the greatest evil which now threatens 
us is the practice of selling contrary to law. 
This can only be prevented by substituting suf- 
ficieut penalties for the present trifling ones, 
which are better fitted to embolden and exas- 
perate, than to intimidate the lawless; by vigi- 
lance on the part of our police officers, and by 
a resolute and thorough course on the part of 
our criminal courts, The friends of temper- 
ance, however, should remember that they are 
pot to trust to any of these means, but to labor 
uncensingly in spreading the truth before the 


consistent. 


What is the consequence ? Every common 
mind, on reading the history of the debates, 
knowing the disputants to be men of acknowl- 
edged piety, concludes that there is real rea- 
son to doubt whether the doctrine of the eter- 
nal punishment of the wicked, or the perpetu- 
yy of thegrdinances called sacraments, &., is 
a matter of any importance to believe or disbe- 





The representatives, delegated or self-ap- 


Each of these denominations has its distinct! 
Each creed, being of human fubrica-| 
It exhibits | 
truth, sometimes with a slight alloy of error, | 


tial —the future and eternal punishment of 


Br. Caowetr, — I cannot tell when you will 
receive this letter, for there has been a failtre 
in our mail contractor, so that, for more than a 


| 
| 
| 


ably be several weeks more before another - 


j contract w ill be made, and ney operations com- 
meneced, 

I design, in this communication, to present, 
briefly, the state of education in general, in Mis- 
lsouri. When the mass of the children are en- 
| joying the privilege of common schools, it is 

comparatively au easy matter to organize Sun- 
| day schools; when there is a manifest lack of 
interest in the former, the latter, though for 
}that reason more needed, will be established 
| with greater difficulty. Allow me to quote a 
| few passages from the report of the “ Commit- 
| tee on Education,” to the last Legislature of the 
| State. “We are forcibly struck with the want 
of education manifested by the returns on this 
subject, as given in the census of 1840. It ap- 
pears that; out of a white population of about 
325,000, we have nearly 20,000 persons over 
the age of twenty-one years, who cannot read 
and write ; that is, one in sixteen of the white 
population, are unable to read and write. We 
are below most of our sister States in the scale 
of intelligence, and, with this humiliating fact 
before us, it is astonishing what apathy prevails 
on the subject of education, In our bright gal- 
axy of States in the North and East, we find 
many who are moving on in the glorious work 

with zeal, and with a steady, fixed purpose to 
render education universal, Several States in 

the Mississippi Valley, with a noble spirit of 
emulation, are using their utmost exertions in 

fuvor of popular education. Ohio, like a young 

giaut, has girded on ber armor, and is success- 

fully battling for mental light, against the reign 

of ignofance. But it is in New England where 

the influence of pgpular education is most felt. 
There its genial and salutary influence, in con- 

nexion with the spirit of our free institutions, 
has eleyated the moral and social condition of 
man. Like the pure, hallowed, and ennobling 

influence of the Christian religion, it has ex- 
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— ened — Se eee 
—S——— a ae ; - : 
has developed the resourees of the country; it | Bigleettentively, a8 the word of God,ean hesi- | Rev. Dr. Sears being upon to give 
has made the desert smile; it has peqpled the wars proses * a church spurious, be- | Bige ne peas ee 
cause n re severa w 
grahite hills,and made them blossom ae it aes Ao ldd't0 be pet behind the Doctor in seco 


rose; it has made streams of commerce gush 
from the sterile rock; st has made wealth and 
influence spring up in the most barren spots, 
as if by magie, and has caused our machinery 
and manufactures to be the successful rivals of 
those of Europe.” : 

The report then proceeds, in an able manuer, 
to shew the bearing of common school educa- 
tion on the happiness, morals, and prosperity 
of a State, and adds, “ Look at our sister States, 
where the system of common schools success- 
fully prevails, and where they have been prop- 
erly encouraged. We find school-houses on 
almowt every hill, and churches lifting their 
spires to heaven ; we find morality and virtue 
smiling over a happy and prosperous country, 
and a free and intelligent people grown vobler 
and better, under the blessed influences of ed- 
uveation and moral instruction. ‘This is not an 
overwrought picture; we might realize it in 
Missouri, did we enter with zeal and enthusi- 
asm in the cause of education.” 

The number of scholars educated in primary 
schools, is stated, 16,788, at free schools, 526. 
The amount of money apportioned from the 
State fund, for the support of schools, in Janu- 
ary, 1846, was $23,720, which was distributed 
among 40,896 children, between the ages of 6 
and 20 years. The sum to each child, was 58 
| cents. The common school fund amounts to 
| about £575,000. This fund ias been invested 
jin bank stock, which yields outa slender  pit- 
{tance annually for the suppert of schools, Be- 
| sides the State fund, the sixteenth section in 
leach township of land hag been allotted for 

primary schools. In some instances, where 
the land is valuable, and bas been well managed, 
| quite a sum is realized. In other instances, 
where the land is of litle value, or where it bas 
| been mismanaged, it affords little, or nothing. 
| And in most cases woere schools are sustained, 
| private subseriptioss are added to the avails of 
| the township and State funds. Something like 
| one half of the ceunties have failed to organize 





school districts, b accordance with the act of} 


ithe Legislature, und, of course, have not re- 
ceived any portion of the school funds, The 
| delinquent countes are new, and but sparsely 
settled. 

It will appeas from the large number of the 
jadult populatia that cannot read aud write, 
jand from the comparatively small portion of 
\the children that attend primury schools, that 
| the cause ofeducation is in the background. — 


| This state of things grows out of the settlement 
of a new country. The people have every 
thing to Jo de novo — farms to make, houses to 
build, and roads and bridges to construct. — 
| Amid the press of toils and anxieties, they 
lhave but little time to read, and soon lose a 
relish for intellectual pursuits, By the time 
‘their children are growing up, the neglect of 
hard to break 
In proportion as the country advances in 


mental culture becomes a habit 
up. 
| population, and in social and domestic comforts 
jand privileges, we find a corresponding advance 
| in education. In all the towns (not townships,) 
of any importance, private schools are estab- 
| lished and sustained. There is a difficulty, al- 
This has 
|been a difficulty, even in Massachusetts, as I 
| 


| so, in securing competent teachers, 


j have had occasion to know, from a former offi- 
But it 
}easy matter to obtain well-qualified men. 


is no 
The 


}report from which we have quoted, recom- 
' 


| cial relation in that State. here 


j mended the establishment of a school for the 
| instruction of teachers, but no action was taken 
on it by the Legislature. 

It is easy to see how important We Sunday 
school must be, in a neighborhood where but 
little opportunity for primary school instruction 
is enjoyed. It will wake up a spirit of intelli- 
gence; it will secure the reading and study of 
the Bible, and other excellent books; it will 
improve the mind, the manners, and the mor- 
als of the rising generation, and, with the Di- 
vine blessing, will save the soul. 

Yours, 


RK. FL BE. 


— 
WHAT “THE CHURCH” DOES. 

For the following maguiloquent description 
of the wonderful things whieh “the Church” 
does, we are indebted to the Episcopal papers 
generally, though we believe that the author- 
ship is attributed to the Viear of Harrow. 

“No sooner is a child born into a world of 
sin and sorrow, than she presents him, by a 
most touching and solemn service, to the care 
of our great Shepherd, signing him with the 
| sign ot the cross, in token that he shall not be 
jashamed to confess Christ crucified, and to 

fight manfully under his banner, against the 
| world, the flesh, and the devil. After a short 
| interval she comes again, and calls him to go 
{up tothe house of the Lord, as bis soldier and 
jservant. She next invites him, weary and 
| heavy laden, to the table of his Saviour, to re- 
ceive from his hands the riches of his pardon 
and grace. Nor does she leave hifn here, but 
follows him into all the scenes of domestic life. 
She it is who ties the knot of his family joys; 
she accompanies him to the sick bed, and ad- 
ministers to him as he lies, the sweetest conso- 
lation; she pas@es with bit into the valley of 
death, cheers him with the most delightful 
promises, and displays to him the glories of 
the invisible world; and when, at length, his 
remains are consigned to the cold earth, she 
stands as chief mourner at his grave, she sings 
over him the song of sorrow and gratitude.” 

And who are you, Madam Church, that do 
all this? For you, surely, take rather lofty 
airs upon yourself. The true church —the 
bride of Christ — was never guilty of such vain 
boasting. She never claimed such preroga- 
tives. But you, the Church that utters these 
“ great, swelling words of vanity,” must be con- 
demned out of your own mouth, 

It is true, that “no sooner is a child born,” 
than you take him, you carry him, all uncon- 
scious, to the basin, sprinkle a few drops of wa- 
ter upon him, and falsely call it baptism. You 
thus forestall his own voluntary act of personal 
consecration to the Lord, by being: “ buried 
with him in baptism,” in token of his own re- 
pentance, faith, and spiritual cleansing, accord- 
ing to his Lord’s command. You there “sign 
him with the sign of the cross,” a superstitious 
and useless invention of your own. “ After a 
short interval,” you come again to perforin an- 
other unscriptural ceremony, “the rite of con- 
firmation” upon him; and, whether he gives 
evidence of repentance, or not, you take him to 
your communion as soon as he can repeat “ the 
catechism.” Ail this you do in contravention of 
the precepts of Scripture. 

But your other assumptions are even more 
glaring. You, “the Church,” “administer to 
him the sweetest consolation” when sick! — 
You, “ the Church,” “ pass with him into the 
valley of death”!! You, “the Church” too, 
“display to him the glories of the invisible 
world”!!! What must be said of a “Church” 
who makes such pretensions as these? who as- 
sumes to take the work and the prerogatives of 
God into her own hands? who claims to exer- 
cise spiritual authority over man in all the re- 
lations of lifg, from birth to the grgve, in the 
domestic sanctuary, and at the altar of religion ? 
to be at all times, and in all events, the arbiter 











tended its priceless blessings far and wide. It 


of his destiny? Surely, no one who reads the 


a nee 


THE BROOKLINE JUBILBE. 

The Christian Register of last week, has its 
second page nearly filled with a report of the 
doings and sayings at Brookline, on the 15th 
inst.,at the Rev. Dr. Pierce’s semi-centennial 
celebration. The collation at the Town Hall, 
was an occasion of much interest, George 
Griggs, Esq., of Brookline, officiated as master 
of ceremonies, and Dr. Wild presided. A sen- 
timent being given, referring to Dorchester as 
the birthplace of Dr. Pierce, the Rev. Dr. Cod- 
man responded in some remarks, in which he 
alluded to Dr. P. as follows: 

“I well remember his venerable father, with 
the same erect mien, and hoary head, which 
seems to be hereditary in the family, He was 
the first President of the old Dorchester ‘Tem- 
perance Society, and took a lively interest in 
that great reformation. His mantle has de- 
scended upon his son, whose efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance and every good 
work, are well known throughout the commu= 
nity. Ihave been told, that it wasdelightful 
to see the aged patyiarch, surrounded by his 
children and his children’s children, in their 
social gatherings, — and to hear their sonorous 
and mellifluous voices unite in songs of praise 
to the God of their fathers. 

“ Descended from such an ancestry, 80 dis- 
tinguished for longevity, may we not hope, that 
the pastor of the church in Brookline, with his 
fine constitution and temperate habits, and the 
blessing of Heaven, may attain unto the days 
of the life of his father, (ninety-one,) and thus 
be permitted for twenty years to come, te at- 
tend the annual Commencement of his beloved 
Alma Mater—- to set the tune in the hall — and 
to keep a faithful record of passing events.” 

The College friends of Dr. P. being alluded 
to, the Hon, Josiah Quincy made*n brief ad- 
dress, in which he said “ he had been asked if 
he could not give some reminiscences of the 
early life of his friend. He believed he (Dr. P.) 
was # Freshman, when he was a junior. (No, 
said Dr. P,,a Senior.) You are right, I doubt 
not, replied Mr. Q., and this makes matters 
better for me in not recollecting Dr. P. when 
in College. In those days there was an im- 
mense distance preserved between the Fresh- 
man and Senior classes—the former were 
looked upon as an inferior race of mortals, by 
their senior brethren. Although Mr. Q. had 
no distinct recollection of his friend; still, 
whether from memory or fancy, he could not 
say which, he appeared to recollect, that bis 
quite so white, when he was in 
College, and his faee not quite so round as it is 
now. 
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hair was not 


Dr. P. stood as his younger friend, and 
Mr. Q. said it was difficult to realise how much 
good it does an old man to see his young friends 
doing well, as Dr. P. had done. 

“Although he had no recollections of him, 
still he must say that time had dealt kindly 
with him, or he had dealt cunningly with time. 
When young he had taken care of time, and, 
mark it where you will, when such men grow 
old, time will take care of them. He was wise 
when young, and vow he has love, reverence, 
and troops of friends.” 

The subject of permanence in the pastoral 
relation being alluded to, Rev. Dr. Sharp offer- 
ed some remarks on that subject. He said, 

“There might indeed be ne honor attached 
to the permanency of the pastorate, — if as in 
olden times, under national establishments, or 
as a matter of course, every minister was set- 
tled for life, without much regard either to 
character or to the manner of discharging bis 
duties. Then he might perchance be a mere 
drone, and a burden to his people. His con- 
tinuanece might be a disgrace, rather than an 
honor to his office. But in these “moving 
times,” when ministers are not settled, during, 
even good behavior — but so long as they are 
popular and can attract crowds, or help per- 
haps to pay off the debts of a costly meeting- 
house —* in these moving times,” it is honorable 
to a pastor to live and die with his people. 

“fc is honorable to his public character, to 
| his diseretion in the pulpit —to his choice of 
subjects —to his manner of addressing his 
hearers — to his not meddling with topics that 
are inappropriate — it shows that he has not 
been a mere partizan, regardless of the opin- 
ions and feelings of those who differed from 
him on political subjects. And it is evidence 
that he has attended to his own appropriate 
duties, as a teacher of religion and morals... A 
permanefit ministry, if at all a happy one, is 
alxo the most satisfactory testimony of disere- 
tion in private, as well as in public. Many an 
able, upright, and pious clergyman, bas lost all 
his beneficent influence, and been compelled 
to frequent changes, not from evil intentions, 
but from indisereet conversations. There has 
been no just discernment of time, or place, or 
persons. He has not known when, nor how, 
norto whom, nor to what extent, his remarks 
should be made. He who meant no harm, has 
seta whole parish in a ferment, and has kindled 
a fire, which even his departure, abandonment, 
and reparation from it, could not extinguish. 

The same might be said of the temper and 

general character of a minister. He who has 
retained his place for fifty years, surrounded 
by a community sensitive as to their equality 
and their rights, as is the case every where in 
our young republic, looking out for equal atten- 
tions, and jealous of neglect, must have been 
meek, and gentle, and patient, and obliging, 
towards all men. ‘There must have been firm- 
ness of principle, and irreproathableness of 
character, as well as amiableness of deport- 
ment; for ab intelligent congregation will not 
be satisfied with smiles; nor soft and honied 
words; unle@ there be a conviction that these 
are allied te sincerity, honesty, and truth-speak- 
ing. It is honorable to his humility in. not 
seeking great or high positions; to his stead- 
fastness in not being given to change; and to 
his contentedness, in not pining for some other 
one’s lot, nor travelling round, to a more desir- 
able fold.” 
After this a service of silver, consisting of 
one coffee-pot, two tea-pots, one sugar, one 
cream, and one bowl, was presented to Dr. P., 
in a speech by Mr. T, C, Leeds, who spoke of 
the warm attachment of the people of Brookline 
to Dr. P., to which the Dr. responded in a brief 
and appropriate speech, 


“A little daughter of the Rev. Mr. Shailer 
now appeared upon the platform, and present- 
ed a boquet of flowers ina silver vase,on a 
silver salver, to Dr. Pierce, addressing him as 
follows: 

“Hoxorep Sir,— Though but a child, I 
have been taught to venerate age ; especially if 
it be crowned with virtue. It therefore gives 
me great pleasure to present to you this salver 
and vase, in behalf and at the request of several 
ladies, who are not immediately connected with 
your religious society. ‘They would have you 
accept it as a token of friendahip and esteem.” 
The ladies are aware, that when compared 
with other presents, which you have received, 
and particularly with the splendid one, with 
which you have been favored this evening, this 
is but a mete trifle, But you know, sir, that 
a gift of small value, may be a testimonial) of as 
sincere respect, as warm affection, as deep 
veneration, as one of greater worth. 

We prize a trifle, if it be the gift of a friend, 
and the ladies would have you estimate this by 
the friendship, of which it isa toker, And as 
it may hereafter stand upon your table, filed 
with the beautiful flowers, which a kind Provi- 
dence has strewn so bountifully and*lovingly 
around us—and which, alas! in their fading 
nature ave such fit emblems of ourselves; may 
it serve to remind you not only of loved ones, 
who are destined to fade like those fading flow- 
ers, but of a world where friendships are pure 
and constant, where flowers ever with 
vernal beauty, and rhortals having put on im- 
mortality shall not grow old, bet bese eternal 
youth and vigor. 








Of dates and facts. We select the following : 
«* Eight months and ten days before the birth 
of the friend, whom we are assembled to honor, 
& festival occasion of peculiar pees was ob- 
served by a brilliant company iat intgngs 
the city of Gottingen. It was at the k 

of Lord Rodney’s son, on the evening before 
the departure of Major Andre, who endeared 
himeelf much to the young men beh 5509 * 
Gottingen. Bojoe, the le of the Union 
Gottingen poets, said to Voss,“ Had you knewn 
it im time, it would have been well to write, 
some verses for the occasion,” ,“ It not be 
too late, now,” replied Voss. He went i- 
ately to the house of , and found Hahn 
there. At half past nine the evening, they 
went together to a coffee , and afterwards 
parted, each promising to write by moonlight 
such verses as he could. Inthe morning at 
seven o'clock, they met at Bojoe’s, and Voss’s 
production was adopted. Andre, who 
often met with the young poets, said, on re- 
ceiving the poetical effusion, “ Vous, you are a 
noble fellow, you love your country.” As An- 
dre was ordered to repair with his regiment to 
America, he parted with Voss with tears, mak- 
Ay prognise to come to England, if be 


procure a good place for him, Poor 
fellow, far other —— awaited him. 
“ In 1806 I learn that the Brookline church 


was dedicated, ‘That was a memorable year 
for Germany. It was the year of the battle of 
Jena. Within a week after it, Bernadotte’s de- 
tachment entered the gates of Halle. Scleier- 
macher and Steffens, deprived of their salaries, 
with only ten rix dollars in their pocket, were 
obliged to occupy together a small tenement. 
The wife of Steffens and the sister of Scleigr- 
macher occupied one small room, and these 
two young professors the other. It was in 
these circumstances that Seleiermacher wrote 
his celebrated work on Timothy. 

“The students were ordered by Napoleon, 
to leave Halle within twenty-four hours. ‘Two 
young students set out on foot for Gettingen. — 
One of them, nearly penniless, was taken ill on 
the way, and was found on the road in that 
condition, by a young Repetens, (a sort of tu- 
tor,) who procured a carriage, and took care of 


at first, opon one’s mind, is too vagne, geners) 
and I might say, subdoed, to admit of any -,,, 
cism or analysis, The picture has per{.., : 
answered the end for which it was undertake), 
viz., to embody a correct and minute cone,” 
tion of the “ father of rivers,” and this is ni) ha. 
the most gifted artist inthe world could des, 
to secure. 

We are glad to perceive that the public ,,, 
giving this painting « generous welcon.. , 
speaks well for our taste and for our patriotiz,, 
for certainly, such a production must be is¢;,;, 
fied with the history and interests of our ¢o,,, 
try. It must win golden opinions whereye 


goes. 


rit 
H. B.'T. 


—— 
REVIVALS. 


Rev, Charles Bently, pastor of the Congreg, 
tional chureh in Harwinton, Ct. in a busines, 
letter to this office, has the following paragray), 

“For some three months a silent, but de, p 
and gradual work of grace has been in proy,... 
among my people, which seems yet adyanc;:,, 
Qur meetings for we 54 and preaching 4; 
numerous and crowded, but still and solery ». 
eternity. Convictions have been often 
and generally pungent and distressing ; g1< 1). 

Leonversions calm andclear, Tije hos 
Wwerts are all youth, and about one half of the nf 

men. I have called in no foreign aid 
and resorted to no extra measures, but he 
done the preaching mostly, and called on the 
brethren to aid in visiting from honse to house 
and in the prayer meetings, The ehurc} 
seems generally very much quickened and r : 
freshed, as well as humble and prave rf , 
When the revival began, our Sabbath ge),, 
was suspended fo? the winter; but for Weeks 
past it has been an affecting and de}ip), 
sight to me, to see the dear children ana 
of the congregation, from no efforts or <;), 
tions of others, bat siayply from the pro: 
ings of their hearts, organizing themselves ;,»,, 
Bible and Sabbath sehool classes, ani seekiny 
some one to teach them divine truth. This 
speaks well for the nature of the revival. and 
seems to say that the Author of both that and 
the Bible are one and the same Being. Foy 


long 





the unknown invalid. Thus did Neander and} 
he meet for the first time, and a friendship, | 
broken only by the death of the former, ensued. | 
Neander became one of the first pupils of Ge- | 
senius, and attended his lectures on Hebrew | 
and Arabic; the latter had not been six months | 
in Gottingen. ‘The third person was the poet) 
Neuman, who, in company with Neander and | 
Varnhagen Von Ense, had left Gurlitt’s school 
in Hamburg, the preceding spring, and entered | 
the University of Halle. These, with Chamis- 
so, Hitzig, Koreff, Theremin, and a few others, 
were the most active members of a poetical | 
and literary association, called “The Polar 
Star.” Neandey, for his Platonic studies, and 
depth of character and feeling, was the idol of | 
the company. It was about the time he be- 
came a Christian, being a Jew by birth.” | 
A beautiful original bymn, by Mrs Edmond, | 
was now sung by the whole company. Rev. | 
Dr. Choules being called up by some allusion 
tothe English pulpit, gave an account of the | 
jubilee at the semi-centennial of the settlement | 
ofthe venerable William Jay, of Bath, Eng-| 
land. The oceasion was graced by the pras-| 
ence of the Rev. Dr. Snell, of Brookfield, and 
in reply to invitations to attend the celebration, 
very interesting letters were received from | 
Timothy M. Cooley, D. D., of Granville, Mass., | 
John Fiske, D. D., of New Braintree, Mass., | 


(two of the three only seniors of Dr. Pierce, | 


| 


having sole charge of their parishes ;) President 
Everett, Dr. Lowell, Ex-President Allen, Rey. | 
F. H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. ; but owing to 
want of time, these letters were not read. 


—_ 


BANVARD’S PAINTING. 
This painting has been before the public too} 
long to call for a particular notice, and a criti- | 
cal one would defeat my present purpose ; 
which is, simply to give my own impressions 
of it, asa painting of practical advantage and 
immediate interest to schools, rather than as a 
work of art. In this view too much cannot be 
said in its praise. 
As a means of education, I think it possesses 
a singular advantage over books. For myself, 
it bas done more to impress deeply on my 
mind the earlier teachings of Geography —to 
give me a more vivid and correct conception “i 
“ Western life ” — of its peculiarities, localities 
and the traditions and facts connected with 
them, than was ever accomplished, either 
through the medium of books, or by the more 
impressive discipline of the school-master’s 
“birch ;” ard more, even, than can be effected 
through the sources of knowledge at our séhools 
ofthe present day; This may seem a broad 
assertion, but one has only to visit the painting 
for himself to assent to it. [consider it as much 
a part of our system of education, and for the 
sane reason, as are the little alphabet blocks 
you put into the hands of your children — and 
it accomplishes its end in precisely the same 
way. The mind is addressed through the me- 
dium of the senses —and with the geographi- 
cal and historical knowledge it communicates, 
the taste is cultivated and gratified — the heart | 
touched, and all its sympathies with the sub-| 
lime and beautiful in Nature are awakened. | 
Such an exhibition cannot have a mere nega- | 
tive effect, or make only a temporary impression 
as a means of amusement. 





The freshness of the coloring — the fine per- 
spective —the beautiful alternation of day and 
night — the humorous incidents connected with 
the painting, aud so drily told by the artist — 
and the fine piano forte playing during the ex- 
hibition — these, while they please the eye, and 
gratify the taste, are like Daguerreotypes, form- 
ing an image in the mind which shall forever 
remain the truest type of Nature, and to whieh 
memory will always be faithful. 

The young should, especially, visit this paint- 
ing. They will go away, I had almost said 
young artists, or at least, far wiser than when 
they came. Who, among the least of them, 
that would not talk off boldly about the “ great 
river.” and compete with the best of us, in a 
knowledge of the towns, and bluffs, and boats, 
and people, that are scattered along its banks: 
Here, the oddity of some “ river craft” elicits 
a burst of laughter from the little fellows — then 
the picture shifts, and a thrifty looking town 
perched upon a high bluff presents itself — be- 
low, steamers are crowding around the land- 
ing — goods and passengers hurried on board — 
while the smoke streams upward in thick, dark 
masses, and hangs like a cloud against the glow- 
ing sky. A few minutes —and the light grows 
dim. It is getting dark, — the clouds part, and 
a flood of moonlight streams down upon the 
river, and tips every object with a line of silver 
— the cabin windows gleam out upon the dark- 
ness— one can almost hear the steward’s bell 
ringing out upon the still night —“ All passen- 
gers who have not settled their fare,” &c. But 
I am getting romantic. 

One will be struck with the distinetness and 
‘relief of every object, Taken as a whole, the 
painting cannot but please and interest the be- 
holder. I have not attempted a criticism upon 
it—hecause | do not consider the picture as 
designed to produce a single impression, or a 
Particular effect — as is the case with ordinary 
paintings — but you have in it a combination o1 
various views and effects which’ cannot be 
Judged of separately. The impression produced 








several years the Assembly’s Catechism bos 
been the principal text book im our Sabhat 

school, and I hope it may continue se. It was 
first introduced and gone through with smong 
the older classes, and has now been fora year 
or more among the younger; and is found and 
used in most of our families. Hitherto none of 
the fruits of this work of grace among us have 
been admitted to the church, and probably will 
not be until our communion in May next. I 
am not in favor of speedy admissions. How 
many have indulged hope in divine merey since 
this seasonvof refreshing began | do not know, 
but probably about thirty.” 

* The following from Rev. J. C. Thacher, of 
Mattapoisett, comes in the same way, as a 
postscript toa business letter: 

“It may be proper in this connection te ne n- 
tion, that we have for some time been enjoy ing 
a delightful work of grace in this place. ‘I, 
work evidently commenced in the hearts of a 
few of the brethren, who met in their pastor's 
study for the express purpose of praying tor a 
revival of our Christian graces and the outpour- 
ing of God’s Spirit upon the impenitent; sud 
while we were yet speaking, the Lord heard. 
This meeting which commenced in November. 
has been sustained with increasing numbers, 


| interest and solemnity until now. 


There have been po extra public meetings 
during the time, except the church fasts, wh\cl, 
have been obsetved from time to time. These 
were all well attended. There has been no 
“animal excitement.” The meetings have 
been, and are still solemn, while many have 
been made willing in the day of God’s power, 
to obey the truththraugh the Spirit, and others 
are almost persuaded to become Christians.”— 
Puritan. 

Massacnusetts.— We have received the 
following letter from the Principal of the Young 
Ladies’ Institute in Pittsfield, dated March 15, 
1847: “LT onght, for the éneouragement of the 
friends of Christ and of Christian education, 
aud in gratitude to the great Redeemer, to 
communicate the fact, that, for the last fort- 
night or three weeks, the Young Ladies’ In- 
stitute has been gloriously and wonderfil!y 
favored with the presence and converting pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit. Under the use of the 
ordinary course of literary duties, the grace of 
God has been displayed in searching his own 
children, and in convicting, humbling and con- 
verting sinners, with a depth and power, per- 
haps, that is rarely witnessed. Of the fifiy- 
eight, at this time with the teachers in the fam- 
ily of the Principal, about thirty give hopeful 
evidence of having met with a saving change ; 
eighteen of the remainder were professors of 
religion before. The good work is now pro- 
gressing with power among the pupils frorn the 
village day scholars, in the Institute, and ap- 
pearances are promising in the church and eon- 
gregation, under the care of the Rev. Dr. Todd.” 

[ Bos. Recorder. 

Fourtn Street Baptist Cavrca.— This 
church, which is under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev, J. T: Seeley, has been greatly blessed 
during the past winter with an interesting re- 
vival of religion. The revival commenced in 
the prayer meetings some two months ago, and 
the interest became so marked and encowrag- 
ing, a8 to lead to a syccession of evening meet- 
ings, which have been continued during the 
greater part of the time since. Eight were bap- 
tized during the month of February, and thirty- 
one have been baptized during the present 
month. Several are indulging hope in the par- 
doning mercy of Christ, who have not yet been 
baptized, and several others are inquiring. So 
great has been the prosperity of this young 
branch of our Zion, that the building of a house 
of worship has become an indispensable mea- 
sure.— NV. ¥. Recorder. 

=. aes 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

In the Senate, on Thusday, March 18, bills 
to establish the dividing line between Wey- 
mouth and Abington; concerning the power of 
Constables ; to incorporate the Hampden Coun- 
ty Horticultural Society ; to increase the capital 
of the Boston Insurance Company ; concerning 
the wilful disturbance of publie worship ; to es- 
tablish the State Reform School; also resolve 
on the petition of the Commissioner and Treas- 
urer of the Marshpee district — severally pass- 
ed to be engrossed. 

The report inexpedient to legislate upon the 
subject of the protection of the lives of persons 
travelling on railroads, was, after some explan- 
atory remarks made by Mr. Bigelow, accepted. 

The resolves providing for the erection of 
the State Reform School Buildings, were taken 
from the table, and passed. 

The second special Joint Committee on Rail- 
ways, reported a bill to authorize the Fitchburg 
Railroad Company to extend their road into 
Boston. 

In the House, the following reports «vere 
made from Committees : 

By Mr. Seaver, of Boston, from the Commit- 
tee on Mercantile Affairs and Insurance, bill to 
iticorporate the Coasters’ Mutual Marine In- 
surance Company. ; 

By Mr. Morris, of Springfield, from the Com- 
mittee on Probate and Chancery, resolve au- 
thorizing’Phiio S. Shelton, Executor, to sell re- 
alestate. — 

By Mr. Bell, of Boston, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, resolve relating to the bound- 
ary line between Massachueetts and Rhode 
Teland. 
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russed to he engrossed — Bills to authorize 
the Trustees of the First Baptist Chureh in 
Lexington, to sell or mortgage their real estate ; 
regulating the erection of wooden buildings in 
Boston; to incorporate the East Boston Dry 
Dock Company. 
The special assigument wag taken up, and 
some remarks from Messrs. Hawley, of 
\othampton, Schouler, of Lowell, and Hayden, 

}yston, fn support of the resolve providing 

- an amendment of the Constitution, so as to 
hold the State and Presidential elections on 

« same day,and trom Mr. Leonard, of Marsh- 
field, in opposition thereto, the resolye was or- 
deved to a third reading — 139 to 5, 

In the Sevate, on Friday, bills were re- 
ported setting off a part of Danvers to Sa- 
lem; authorizing the city of Boston to extend 
a wharf; resolves on the petition of Josiah 
Brown; appropriating $3,500 for the survey of 
Boston Harbor. : 

Bills incorporating the Boston Medical School ; 
setting off a part of Canton to Stoughton; re- 
solves on the petition of Wm. D, Warter, and 
Wm. and Hannah Roach, passed to be en- 
grossed, 

In the House, petitions were presented from 
Samuel Giles and others, and Dean Walker 
and others, in aid of Otis Pettee and others; 
Thomas Motley, Jr., and others, of Dedham, 

vaimst another railroad to Dedham; Wm. B. 
Sawyer and others, for the incerporation of a 
Lead Company in Charlestown; Federal Street 
Baptist Society, for a change of their corporate 
name, 

The Committee on Towns, having viewed 
the premises, again reported reference to the 
next General Court on the petition of C, 8. 
Siorrew and others, for incorporatién of the 

wu of Lawrence. 

In the Senate, on Saturday, bills were re- 
ported in addition to the act incorporating the 
North Precinet of Eastham; to define certain 
town limits of Taunton Great River. 

Inexpedient to legislate was reported on the 
resolves of the State of Missouri, relative to cer- 
tain invidious distinctions between officers and 
soldiers in the army. 

Ju the Hovse, petitions were presented for 
an alteration of the license laws; against a re- 
peal of the pauper laws; from various citizens 
of Palmer, for an act of incorporation for relig- 
ious purposes, * 

Phe orders of the day were taken up. 

Ordered ta be 
the Westminster establishing the 
Shelburne Falls Academy; increasing the cap- 
tal stock of the Bunker Hill Bank ; incorporat- 

v the Hingham Wharf and Land Company; 


wporating the Massachusetts Steam Engine 


engrossed — Bills to establish 
Academy ; 


pany; the Pickman Manutacturing Com- 


. in Salem; the Fitehburg Iron Company ; 
Williamstown Water Company ; the Consti- 

Whart Company ; 
sof William C. Godspeed, and 


resolves on the peti- 
kL. Need- 
State Arsenal at Cam- 


t o the 


und for the 


eport in reference to the next General 
Court, on the petition of Charles 3. Storrow, 
ind others, for an act of incorporation for the 


yo of Lawrence, was then considered. It 


was moved to recommit the report, with in- 
sty ous report a bill incorporating the 
town. After some discussion, this motion pre- 
vailed. 

A communication was received from the 


Governor, covering certain resolves of the Vir- 


x ia Legislature m regard to slavery, Xe. Re- 
ferred to the Special Committee on the subject. 
In the Sexare, on Monday, bills concerning 
xe Woreester County Horticultnral Society ; 
rizing the ‘Trustees of the First Baptist 

«| in Lexington, to sell real estate. 
Int House, the following petitions, &c., 
esented and referred: —Of Jacob Ad- 
s and others, in aid of the petition of Josiah 
(ilmore, tor a division ot the town of Newton: 
oft Charies Seaver and three others, for a repeal 
fall laws concerning the Sabbath, and the re- 
H. M. Sanborn 
hers, of Newton, for the repeal of the 


rious belief of witnesses; of 


payment of military ac-} 


Passed to be enaded.— Bills to incogpora 
the Unquomonk Manufacturing Company ; the 
Hingham Wharf and Land Company; Berk- 
shire Glass Company ; concerning the Common 
Lands in Nantucket; to continue in force the 
act incorporating the Hinghant Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 

On motion of Mr, Sargent, of Cambridge, it 
was ordered that on and after Wednesday 24th 
inst., (to-morrow) the House shall be called to 
order at 11 o’clock A. M., and that I o’clock 
be the hour of meeting each day until further 
orders, 

On motion of Mr. Sargent, of Cambridge, the 
House took up the orders of the day. A long 
discussion took place on the resolve conceru- 
ing the State Lunatic Asylum. 

The resolves were amended on motion of 
Mr. Sargent, of Cambridge, and ordered to a 
third reading. 

In the Senate, on Wednesday, the orders of 
the day were taken up and several bills passed 
to be engrossed. 

In the Hovsef a number of petitions were 
presented and referred. 

The orders of the day were then taken up, 
and a long debate ensued upon the motion to 
reconsider the vote giving leave to withdraw 
on the petition of Daniel Draper and others. 
The motion was finally rejected — 80 affirma 
tive to &l negative votes, 

A discussion then sprung up upon the bill to 
incorporate the Lowell Health Insurance Com- 
pany, and occupied the time of the House until 
the hour of adjournment. 


oe 
NEWS FROM THE MISSIONARIES. 

Letters have been received at the Missionary 
Rooms, announcing the arrival of the Rev. Dr. 
Judson and his companions in Burniah. The 
| passage was unusually long, but they all arrived 
| 





in good health. In a letter to a friend, dated 
“ Land-ho' Nov. 27,"" Dr. Judson writes : 
**One hundred and thirty-nine days from Bos- 
} ton, and the mountains of Burmah appear in the 
None ever had a pleasanter passage 





| horizon’ 
| than we have been favored with, though rather 
The 


| Fanguil Hall is a good sailer, an excellent sea 


long, from the prevalence of bad winds 


boat, and furnished with the best accommoda- 
tions. The table was well furnished, and the 
| captain endeared himself to us, not only by un- 
remitting kindness, but by the interchange of 
congenial sentiments and feelings on the subject 
f religion. Two services on Lord's days, one a 
Bible class in the saloon, the other, public wor- 
ship on deck, with the crew, together with even- 
ling worship every day, have given the character 
of a Bethe! to our floating home. We have all 
enjoyed good health, except Mrs. Judson. She 
| suffered, indeed, less from sea-sickness than we 
had apprehended ; but the cold air of the sea 


during most of the vovage , has not been con- 


genial to her temperament and constitution ; and 
we feel that we have as good ground as ever to 
hope that, once settled in a tropical climate, she 
may enjoy good health 

In regard to myself, I took a bad cold about 
the time of sailing, accompanied with increased 
irritation of the throat, occasioned by some 
sinall attempts at public speaking ; and the re- 
sult was a severe cough, which continued for 
about a month; but since that passed away, my 
throat has been recovering, and now I seem to 
myself to be quite well. Ly regard to my studies, 
I have not much to boast of. Not having my 
native assistants with me, | have not ventured 
to go forward in the dictionary, but have em- 
ployed myselfin revising and transcribing for 
the press, the first half of the English and Bur- 
mese part, which had been previously sketched 
out. This work I had hardly complete d, when 
the ery of ‘land ho!’ saluted our ears.” 

Ina postscript, dated Maulmain, Dee. 18th, 
| Dr. J. speaks of having become settled in his 
“old domicil,” with his two surviving children, 
commencing missionary operations 
| —- 

07 The Baldwin Place 
have recently constituted the following ministers 


Church in this city 


| of the gospel life-members of the American Bap- 
|} tist Missionary Union, by the payment of one 


hundred dollars for each individual 
| Rev. Lewis E. Caswell, Boston, 


“tote Pauper Law, for an act to compel per- | * William Bentley, Weathersfic Id, Conn " 
is who bring paupers into a heohonas to eup-| “ Thomas Baldwin Ripley, ———, Tenn., 
| 1, and for an increase of the capitation] « James A. Boswell, ———, N. H., 
\ @| « Samuel Cooke, Meredith, N. H., 
The bill to establish the Bank of Great Bar- | * Sarouel C. Dillaway, Granville, N. Y.; 
yion, Was taken up. Mr. Kellogg, of Pitts-| “ Abial Fisher, South Milford, Mass., 
!, moved to amend it in the title, by striking! “ Harvey Fittz, Agent of the Mass, Bap, Con. 


Bank of Great Barrington,” and inserting 


eu thereof, “Mahaiwe Bank.” He stated 


Mahaiwe was the Indian name of the| 

, and signified, * Valley under the Moun- | 

’ This amendment was adopted, yeas 
114, nays (4). . | 
The resolve appropriating ®7500 annually | 

for three years, for the support of State Nor- 
mal Schools, was taken up. Mr. Sargent, of 


Cambridge, moved an amendment, by striking 
amend- 


On motiogy, of Mr. Lord, 


with | 


nd inserting #0000, which 


out 7500 
tent was adopted, 


“ale he resolve recommiitted, 


Was 


instructions to reportthe faets in the case. 


In the Senate, on Tuesday, bills to cede to} 
Minot’s 


United States jurisdiction over | 


I , in Massachusetts Bay; to incorporate 
East Boston Dry Dock Co.; the Marlboro’ | 
» Mill Co.; concerning wilful disturbance | 


* worship; in relation to recording 
of Jo 
hares therew; 


k Manufacturing 


ut Stock Cotmpanies, and the 





to incorporate the 


Co.; the Berkshire 


Hingham Wharf and Land Co. : 
sue in foree the act to incorporate the 
m Mutoal Fire Insurance Co. were 


1 to be engrossed. 

\u order of notice was reported and adopted 
petition of Myron Lawrenee and others, 

f le at the next General Court. 
Ordered, "Tinat | 
, inquire into the expediency of making it | 


imperative upon all masters of Houses of Cor-| 
j 
j 


the Committee on the Judicia- 


rection, Superintendents of Houses of Industry, 


and of the State Prison, in all cases of death of 
' 


‘ 


any wedividual under thei 


charge, to cause a} 
ry of inquest to be summoned, and a record 
to be made thereof, 
The Senate took up the orders of the day, 
{ bills to establish the Weir Branch Railroad 
‘ authorizing Benj. Luther and John Boise 
ut oysters in Assonet river; concerning 
Hancock Branch Railroad Co. ; also a re-| 
relating to the survey of Boston Harbor, | 
sed to be engrossed. 
\ Intl was reported to incorporate the pro- 
we of the Erie Market in Boston, with a 
tial of $600,000. - 
Hous: Mr. Crowuinshield, of Boston, | 
ented @ memorial from Daniel Draper and 
‘hers, owners of wharves and flats on Sea 
reet, that a petition presented by them re- 
ecting certawt improvements aud which was 
rred to the Committee on Mercantile Affairs 
| Insurance, be withdrawn frou that Com- 
tittee sud referred to a special or some other 
Messrs. Sears, of Boston, and Da- 
of Truro, denied in the most positive terme 
“eons made inthe memorial against the 
Committee on Mercantile Affairs and Insur- 
ence, and on motion of Mr. Schouler, offLow- 
“' "he memorialists had leave to withdraw. 


Tey the 





| will 


| * Nathaniel W. Williams, Saco, Me 
Joseph W. Eaton, Danvers, Mass., 
Silas Hall, New Shoreham, R. L., 

George W 
Joseph C. Hartshorn, Georgetown, Mass 


, 


; «6 
Patch, Sharon, Mass., 


Ricnarp E. Evvy, Treasurer 
3oston, March 24, 1-47 


Tae Liquor Bitt.— We copy in another 
| column the bill reported by a committee of the 
Senate, providing further and more stringent 
provisions to restrain the violators of the law 
‘regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
the rumsellers aud their abettors 
tremble, and they will spare no effort to pre- 
vent its passage. 


make 


There ought, however, to be 
another provision added something like the fol- 
lowing: 

See. 6. If any innkeeper, victualler, or keep- 
er of any house for entertainment or retresh- 
ment, shall be convicted of selling any spirit- 
ous or intoxicating liquors, or of furnishing 
them to be drank in his house, he shall be pun- 
ished by double the aforesaid penalties, and on 
the third conviction shall be punished by con- 
finement in the State Prison, not less than two 
years. 

News From THE Seat or Wan. — During 
the last week, various rumors have been circu- 
lated of a battle said to have taken place be- 
tween Gen. Taylor and Santa Ana, the force of 
the former being about 5,000 men, that of the 
latter 20,000. The rumor is, that the battle 
commenced on the 21st of Feb., at Agua Nueva, 
about 22 miles from Saltillo, that Gen. Taylor 
fell back in good order to the latter place where 
the battle continued through the following day 
with a loss of 2,000 on the part of the Ameri- 


cans, and of 4 or 5,000 on that of the Mexicans. 


It is further stated that he retreated to the pass 
of Rineonada on the way to Monterey, where 
he made a stand, and another battle was fought, 
and the latest rumors are that he had made 
good his retreat to Monterey, having lost six 
pieces of artillery at Rinconada. 

It is also stated that all communication be- 
tween Monterey and Camargo is cut off by the 
Mexicans, and that a large Mexican force is in 
the neighborhood of Matamoras ready to re- 
capture that place. It is agreed on all hands 
that g great battle has been fought, but the par- 
ticulars, as all information is derived through 
the Mexicans, are uncertain. Much anxiety is 
felt for the safety of our troops on the Rio 
Grande, especially for Gen. Taylor's division of 
the army. A train of 120 wagons, which left 
Camargo about the 16th or 17th, laden with 
provisions, clothing, &c., is said to have been 
attacked on the 24th at or near Ramos, lying 
between Ceralvo and Marin, and, with the 
escort, captured, ‘This intelligence was brought 
in by an American or Mexican mule driver, 
who was with the train and escaped at the 





time of its capture. He says the Mexicans 
charged at the same time both the front and 
rear of the train, 


Tue New Ligvor Brix. — In the Senate on 
Thursday of last week, Mr. Shepard, of Bristol, 
presented the following bill which has been 
agreed upon by the committee to which the 
various petitions for the enactment of stronger 
penalties against the sale of intoxicating liquors 
were referred. 

An act relating to the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, 

Sec. 1. Every pe who shall have been 
twice convicted of violation of the 47th 
chapter of the Revi Statutes, after the pas- 
sage of this act, and shall thereafter be guilty of 
a similar offence, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
in addition to the penalties provided in said 
47th chapter, be punished by imprisonment in 
the county jail, vot less than ten days, not, 
more than sixty days; and for any subsequent 
conviction of a like offence, shall be imprisoned 
as aforesaid, not less than thirty days, nor more 
than ninety days. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall, without be- 
ing licensed therefor according to law, sell in 
less quantity than twenty-eight gallons, and 
that deliveged and carried away all at one Time, 
any ale, porter, strong beer, cider, or any other 
intoxicating liquor, shall, on conviction thereof, 
be subjected to the penalties provided in the 
47th chapter of the Revised Statutes, and in the 
first section of this act. 

See. 3. The County Commissioners may li- 
cense for each city and town in ther respective 
counties, as many discreet persons of good 
moral character, as they may deem necessary, 
to be retailers of wine and other spirituous 
liquors, to be used in the arts or for medical 
purposes only; and the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the city of Boston may, in like manner and 
for like purposes, license such persons as re- 
tailers for the city of Boston; and the Select- 
men of the towns of Nantucket, Chelsea, and 
North Chelsea, may also, in like manner anc 
for like parposes, license such persons as re- 
tailers for their respective towns; provided that 
the number of persons so licensed shall not ex- 


ceed one for each town containing, by the last 
ph BW 
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dulity have been imposed upon by the design- 
ing, is explained on philosophical principles, 
and much light is thrown on many topics which 
have been considered obscure. 

Question Boox on Minacies.— Mr. Editor, 
— Permit me to call the atention of superintend- 
ents and teachers of Sabbath Schools to‘the 
valuable Question Book on the miracles of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, prepared by 
Rev. L. Porter, of Lowell, Mass. This is one 
of the best Question Books for Sabbath Schools 
that has ever been published. It fills up a pre- 
viously unoccupied place. It brings before the 
mind’s eye most interesting views of the power 
and compassion of Jesus Christ, and strength- 
ens our fuith in Him as Lord ofall. So far as 
this Question Book has been used it has given 
fgood satisfaction, and its merits need only be 
known to make it a universal favorite in Sab- 
bat Schools. Mr. Porter, in preparing it, has 
done important service to the cause of Christ, 
especially as connected with the nurseries of 


the church. M. 


Tue New Eveusn Spretsixne Boox.—A 
book with this title has been issued under the 
direction of “The American Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” from the press 
of Leavitt, Trow & Co. N. Y., designed to teach 
Orthography and Orthoepy, “with a critical 
analysis of the language and a classification of 
its elements on anew plan. The elements are 
successively exhibited, as they were derived 
from the Anglo Saxon, the Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, Indian, &c. 
This plan bas its advantages, though a book 
constructed according to it appears better adapt- 
ed for advanced sebolars than for beginners, 
and for them it was doubtless chiefly intended. 
Its execution is more thorough and critical than 
that of most works of the kind, and it will be a 
valuable assistant in promoting a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the English tongue. 





census, not more than two th $ 
feo for each town containing over two thousand 
jand not more than five th 1 inhabi 
\three for each town containing more than five 
| thousand and not more than ten thousand in- 
| habitants; and four for each city and town con- 
itaining more than ten thousand inhabitants; 
| provided, however, that the Mayor and Alder- 
}men may license such number of persons, not 
lexeeeding two for each ward in said city, as 
| they may deem necessary. or 

| See. 4. The County Commissioners, Mayor 
land Aldermen, and Selectmen aforesaid, shall 
establish such reasonable regulations ar re- 
| strictions, relating to the sale of wine and other 
[spirituous liquors in their respective jurisdic- 
tions, by the persons licensed as aforesaid, as in 
their judgment may be best adapted to promote 
|the publie good. 

| See. 5. All licenses granted under this act, 
|shall expire on the first day of April in each 
jvyear; provided, however, that the officers here- 
jby authorized to grant the same, shall have 
| power to revoke any such license, whenever in 
| their opinion the public interest shall require it. 
! me — 
Suockxine Occurrence. — The Schoharie 
|N. Y. Patriot of the Leth inst. states that the 
| dwelling house of Mr. Augustus Holdridge, in 








| the village of North Blenheim, in that county, | 


| was consumed by fire on the night of Monday 
| previous, and adds that Mr. H.’s wife and five 
lehildren perished in the flames. Mr, H. es- 
jeaped with the youngest child, and a daughter 
jof 19, saved herself by jumping from the win- 
| dow dreadfully burned. Her mother was twice 
seen outside of the burning building, but it is 
| supposed that on account of her desire to save 
her children, she rushed into the flames and 
The fire originated by the father re- 
lturning home late at night intoricated, and 


| was lost. 


i building a large fire. 


Kentucky Insrrrution ror THe Briinp. — 
The Fitth Annual Report, reports the condi- 
| tion of this merciful and useful Institution, as 
| still prosperous. The Institution is under the 
|eare of Mr. B, M. Patten, A. M., as Principal, as- 
| sisted by two gentlemen and two ladies, From 
ithe repor earn, that at the commence- 
jment of the § just termihated, the number 
| of pupils was twenty-four. During the year, 
jseven have been honorably discharged, thirteen 
have been admitted, and one has been restored, 
jmaking the present number thirty-one. Or 
| these, twenty-one are received as beneficiaries 
}of the State, under the act of the General As- 
sembly, approved February 8, 1845. Of our 
| pupils who are not beneficiaries of this State, 
| four pay their own expenses, one is sustained 
iby the Poydras Female Orphan Asylum, of 
| New Orleans, and five are supported by the 
State of Indiana, 


} 


ing interest in the welfare of this unfortunate | 


| clase, which we hope may increase more and 
| 


more, 
| o- 


| Orotations. —J. Walton and J. C. Nash, 
were ordained to the work of the gospel min- 
| istry, at Jeffersonville, Ia., Feb. 11, pursuant to 


the eall of the Baptist chureh in that place. 
— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Lecrures DELIVERED BEFORE THE AmMER- 
ican Iystirute oF Instruction, at Plymouth, 
elugust, 1846; including the Journal of the 
Proceedings, and a List of the Officers. —Pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Board of Cen- 
sors. Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 
This voluy e contains seven lectures, on sub- 
| jects of great importance to all interested in 
| common school education ; most, or all of them, 
prepared by practical teachers. They are val- 
| uable to teachers, to parents, and to all -who 
have the care of educating the young, and de- 
serve an extensive circulation. 





“Tue Juvetet@reaxe ; Comprising Element- 
ary Rules and Exercises in Declamation, with a 
Selection of Pieces for Practice. By Francis 
T’. Russell, Instructor in Elocution at Princeton 
and Rutgers Colleges. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Every teacher of elocution has felt’ the need 
of such a book as this, furnishing rules for the 
training of the juvenile voice, and for graceful 
and forcible gesture. In the hands of a spirited 
and judicious teacher, this book cannot fail to 
be of essential service. The method is clear, 
the rules simply the expression of princfples, 
and the selections of pieces for declamation, are 
from the best American and Eaglish authors. 

Zoumet’s Latin Grammar ror Beoinnens. — 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers bave published an 
edition of this work, edited by Professor An- 
thon, of New York, which is intended for 
schools, and is an abridgement of the larger 
work made by the author. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the larger work, will need no 
recommendation of this. ‘The larger work has 
been extensively used m England, and in this 
country, and has received high commendations 
from teachers of the Latin language. 





Tue Occutt Scrences. —Under this head 
Messrs. Harpers have published a work in two 
volumes, called “The Philosophy of Magic, 
Prodigies, and Apparent Miracles. From the 
French of Eusebe Salvecte.” It contains a 
large amount of information well worth read-' 


‘The report contains evidence of an increas-' 


General Intelligence. 


FOREIGN. 
FOUR WEEKS LATER FROM EUROPE, 
The steamship Hibernia, Capt, Harrison, ar- 
rived in our harbor ata late hour on Saturday 
afternoon, 20th inst., bringing advices from Eu- 
rope one month later than was previously re- 
ceived. Tlie Hibernia has had a rough pas- 
sage, and has encountered very heavy gules 
within the last eight days. Capt. Ryrie, the 
former commander of the Hibernia, waa ill, and 
his place was supplied by Capt. Harrison. 
Great numbers of the people of Ireland con- 
tinued in a distressed and starving condition, 
in some parts of the country, to an extent al- 
most beyond relief. The following extract will 
give some idea of the extent of the destitution : 
“The accounts from the provinces furnish 
fresh details of distress. ‘lwo months since, 
Skibbereen, iv the South, and some parts of 
Mayo, in the West, appeared to be the only dis- 
tricts where numbers were actually perishing 
| for want of food. But now, there is searcely a 
| county in Ireland in which the people are not 
ldying of starvation. Even indhe metropolis, 
| there are deaths resulting from utter destftution. 
There was an inquest upon the bodies of a 
husband and wife, found dead in an obscure 
street in Dublin; and the evidence clearly show- 
|ed that they perished from want of the common 
| necessaries of life. Meantime, vast numbers 
are making their way out of the country.” 
| ‘The Cork Examiner says, that in the town 
|of Ahabollogae alone, about nine miles from 
Cork, nine deaths from starvation occurred in 
one day, aud an average of three each day dur- 
ing the week, ‘There were comparatively few- 
er deaths from starvation in Dublin, Cork, Lim- 
lerick, and other large towns, but the average 
| mortality among the poor had, however, tright 
| fully increased. 
In Scotland, the destitution was very severe, 
and serious riots were the consequence. The 
Destitution Committee of the Free Church is- 
hrwry a second report, from which it appears 
that the destitution is spreading. It is now 
calculated to embrace one-third of the area of 
| Scotland, and about 200,000 people. 
| ‘The state of the English markets for all kinds 
| of American produce was not materially differ- 
lent trom that reported by the Cambria. The 
| grain markets had been exceedingly dull, aud 
prices had declined but rallied again before the 
Hibernia left, and on the whole, prices appear 
| to have advanced. 
The Hibernia brings out about $2,000,000 in 
| specie, 
| Jt is stated that Mr. O’Connell is in London, 
| at the British Hotel, in a precarious state of 
| health. One of the papers states that he rides 
| out daily, for two or three hours, but that he is 
| far trom being well, and doubts are entertained 
| of bis recovery, [His complaint is stated to be 
water on the chest, and dropsy in the legs — 
| fatal symptoms at his age, which exceeds 70 
years, 
“ Amongst the on dils in Paris, it is said that 
|Her Majesty has written to the Queen of the 











| French inthe most friendly terms, expressing a 
hope that the differences which have arisen be- 
tween the two governments should not be al- 
lowed to make any change in the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the royal families of the 
two countries. 

The Great Britain steamship has been so se- 
eured by 5000 bundles of faggots, in Dundrnm 
bay, as to be considered pertectly safe. 

The Paris Presse publishes a letter from 
China, stating that Mr. Everett, the American 
envoy, had been received with great pomp and 
ceremony by Ki-lng, the Imperial Commission- 
er, and had partaken of a grand banquet speci- 
ally prepared in his honor. 


France.— The relations between. the Eng- 
lish and French governments appear to have 
been at one time during the month, in a critical 
state, growing out of a rupture between the 
British ambassador, the Marquis of Normandy, 
and M. Guizot. The English ambassador, it 
appears, took great offence at au insinuation 
M. Guizot made in bis speech to the King, that 
be had not correctly reported, in one of bis 
despatches, a conversation they bad had to- 
gether. A reconciliation appears to have been 
effected between them through the interven- 
tion of the Austrian ambassador. M. Guizot 
explained the offensive character of his words, 
and the Marquis of Normandy accepted the ex- 
plenation. 

At the balfyearly meeting of the Bank of 
France, it was stated that not less than 172,847,- 
000 francs bad been drawn from the reserves 
since the month of July, principally on account 
of the distress occasioned by the scarcity. The 
corn merchants have been strongly recom- 
mended by the Government to make extensive 
importations of wheat and corn from the United 
States, and have been reproached with not bav- 
ing done so before this. Corn and flour are 
extraordinary dear at present, and the misery 
that exists is really very great. 

A report is credited that England, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia havg just protested against 
the sovereignty of the Bey of Tunis. It is also 
said that this protest will be published in a few 
days. 

Hoxtanp. — A periodical published here, un- 
der the patronage of the government, and spe- 
cially devoted to Asiatic matters, praises in the 
highest terms, the moderation and prudence of 
the American Commodore Biddle, on bis re- 
cent visit to Japan. Similar praise is bestowed 
upon the French Admiral. The article is 
resided 


written by a gentleman who has long 

in Japan, as cecese tothe Dutch factory. It ai 
pears that the King of Holland has 
recommended the Em ror of J to throw 


open his country to ropeans, #O as not to 
run the risk of being bombarded into civiliza- 
tion, like the Chinese. . 


something in the shape of the ised 
Constitution ; the king bas issued letters patent, 
enacting that the provincial States of the 








Ing. The manner in which ignorance and cre- 


dom shall be united into a general Seton 


os 


as it shall be necessary to raise loans, or to in- 
crease existing taxes. ‘Thus the king accords 
to the Diet some control over the public money. 
Swirzer.ann.— The institution of a Gen- 
eral Council, as demanded by the revolution of 
October last, has been carried into effect. — 
This popular assembly is of upwards 
of 1 voters, and is invested with the right 
to nominate the members of the Council of 
State, and to vote laws. Details of legislation 
are abandoned to the Grand Council, which 
has become a merely secondary body. 


Tray anv SwitzeRtann. — The disposition 
to a progressive and enlightened wwe in the 
governments of Sardinia and the pal | States, 
have caused repressive demonstrations on the 
part of Austria, That government has march- 
ed large bodies of troops upon the frontiers of 
Switzerland and Piedmont, It is said that in 
the event of any disturbance in the legations, 
the King of Sardinia will intervene in favor of 
the Pope; but it is added that Austria, which 
opposed the’ Sardinian intervention in 1832, 
will still more energetically oppose it now, be- 
ing favorable to the Italian cause. 
Circassia. — After two years of the most 
perfect tranquility, which permitted the Russians 
to direct their entire efforts against Schamyl, 
the famous chief of the ‘I'schetschenses and 
Lesgians, war has again commenced on the 
borders of the Black Sea and of the Kouban. 
A body of 4000 mountaineers attacked the for- 
tress of Gaga. Many of the Russian garrison 
were killed, but the asseilants were eventually 
repulsed. 





Insurrection 1s New Mexico. — We have 
the St. Louis papers of the 8th, with full confir- 
mation of the report of the bloody Insurrection 
in New Mexico. Letters from Independence, 
Mo., of March Ist. give these particulars: 
Messrs. Harris, Miller, and others have just 
arrived from Santa Fe, bringing intelligence 
thatan outbreak had taken place at Taos; that 
Charles Bent, Governor Santa Fe, was at 
Taos, where it took place, and was killed by 
the insurrectionists, also Gen, Lee and brother, 
together with Mr. ‘Turley, as well as many 
other Americans, This company of some six 
men left Santa Fe on the 13th of January, and 
learned the intelligence which they bring in re- 


the Alealde of Taos to the Alealde of Los 
Vegas, giving the foregoing information, which 
is considered by our informants as worthy of 
credibility; the impression by them is, that if 
Col. Price is not’upon his guard, that a similar 
revolution will take place at the city of Santa 
Fe, and probably Col. Doniphan and his valiant 
little band, laboring under the impression that 
Gen. Wool has taken Chihuahua, may be led 
into a snare from which their courage and 
powers cannot extricate them.—.. ¥, Jour. Com. | 


—— 


SUMMARY. 


Foop .ror Iretanp.— There have sailed 
from Norfolk, bound to Europe,-from the Ith} 
of February to the 13th of March, five ships, | 
five barques, six brigs and two schooners, with | 
full cargoes of bread stuffs, consisting of 285,860 | 
bushels corn and 3625 barrels of meal, There | 
are now loading at the same port eight ships, | 
seven barques and six brigs, principally tor} 
Europe, with grain. — NV. ¥. Comm. Adv. | 





Srore Room. — The produce for Ireland is| 
arriving freely, and it has been tound somewhat | 
difficult, in the present crowded state of our 
warehouses, to find room for it. But our mer- 
chants cheerfully do all they can. Among oth- 
ers, Dey, Ermand & Young have given,up the 
entire of one of theit Jere lofts, where all that 
arrives at present stored free of charge. 
The carmen are all eager to contribute their 
mite toward this benevolent enterprise, and dg 
so by conveying, free, every thing that confes 
down, from the cars to the warehouses, And 
it is raised to the lofts by the laborers in the 
neighborhood, “ with a will.” — Albany Jour. 

Inp1A Russer Moseum. — Mr. Goodyear, of 
this city, is in Washington, exhibiting the vari- 
ous articles formed of India Rubber and man; 
ufactured by him jo this neighborhood. His 
extensive collection excites great interest, espe- 
cially just now, his pontons, or floats for bridges, 
and such articles needed during the campaigu 
in Mexico. Letters from Washington state that 
be has contracts with the Government for vari- 
ous articles to be used in Mexico, to nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars! — New Haven Pal- 
ladium. 


Fine wy Lawrence.— At half past two 
o'clock yesrerday morning, a fire broke out in 
a double tenement, partly finished, on Elm 
street, in Lawrence, which entirely destroyed 
the building. The adjoining buildings were 
fortunately saved. Loss $1200; no insurance. 
The building belonged to two young men, car- 
penters, who have lost their all; they barely 
saved their tools. The fire left to dry the plas- 
tering probably caused the destruction of the 
building. — Lowell Courier, 18th. 





Samvuet Stituman Gare. — The intelligence 
of the decease of this gentleman was received 
by the Hibernia. He was a son of Rev. T. Gair, 
the fourth pastor of the Baldwin Place Baptist 
cbureh, in this city, and was born in the yeur 
1790, « short time after the death of his father. 
For many years, be has resided in Liverpool, 
England, where he was connected in business 
with the distinguished house of Baring, Broth- 
ers & Co., and where, by his integrity, urbani- 
ty, and uniform courteousne&s, he secured the 
confidence and friendship 6f a large circle. 
The writer of this brief notice, when in Europe 
a few years since, received from Mr, Gair ma- 
ny proofs of kindness, which, at the time, were 
peculiarly gratifying, and which will never be 
forgotten, Others of his countrymen, in large 
numbers, could bear testimony to the generosi- 
ty of his nature, and the facility with which, 
apparently, its manifestations were multiplied. 
He was one of those better specimens of hu- 
manity which a stranger loves to meet, and 
which contribute not a little to soften the us- 
perities of his pilgrimage. — Mer. Jour. 





Gamep.ers Arrestep. — On Saturday night, 
about half past nine, the City Marshall, assisted 
by a posse of about forty police officers, made 
a descent upon a place in Post Office Avenue, 
in the ‘Terrapin House, kept by S. K. Head and 
George Blaisdell, and succeeded in arresting 
forty-seven persons, who were present and en- 
gaged in re for money. It was the 
intention of the Marshall to have visited several 
other places, but the news spread with such 
speed, that the gamblers were on their guard. 
At the Cafe A’la Mode, in Sudbury street, he 
succeeded in obtaining a number of gambling 
implements, and the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, whose name, we believe, is Samuel 
Knight, was arrested, and will be held to an- 
swer atthe Municipal Court. This morning, 
officer J. W. Pierce, and others, seized a quan- 
tity of gambling tools at an establishment in 
Flagg Alley, and the proprietor, named Tenney, 
was arrested, and will be examined to-morrow. 
The implements found in these places, are faro 
tables, cards, props, tee-totums, &c.— Trav. of 
Monday. 





Fine at Saxonviiie. — The SaxonvillaCar- 
»et Factories, but now belonging to the city of 
on, were entirely consumed on Saturday 
morning, 29h inst. The fire broke out about 
half past four, and spread with so t rapidity 
that the whole four .or five buildings were 
burned to the ground in two hours, They 
were all wooden buildin 
had been recengly leased for a term of years to 
the New England Worsted Company, who had 
just introduced about ndred additional 
weavers, and were on the business 
ged seale. The loss of buildings 
and 160 looms is estimated at 60 or $70,000 ; of 
stock 10 to $12,000, The City is insured for 
|, $27,000 of which was at the 


which will about cover the loss, 
was also i i 





gard to the matter from an express sent from |- 


turers’ office, and $10,000 at the Mfve mack ame geen thous ot 


Tue Assavit.—In the Police Court, on 
Saturday, the 20th inst., Gilbert Cummings, Jr., 
was ht up for examination upon the 
charge of J. Lougee with a piece of 
iron, and afterwards threatening to use a sword 
cane him. From the evi 
pee 1 it a — while he was saw’ 
wood in South street, Cummings came 
up. and after some parley, accused Lougee of 
niorating ogee’ him in relation to liquor-sell- 
ing, which Longee denied. Cummings then 
struck him upon the forehead with an iron bar, 
18 inches long, 1-2 inch thiek and 1-4 inch 
wide; the blow making a hole im his cap, and 
a wound in the forehead 1-8 of an inch wide, 
extending into the bone; he then struck him a 
second ow, which Lougee partially warded 
off with the saw, and it glanced to his ear, which 
was cut considerably. a then left 
him, and Lougee went immediately home, the 
wound in the forehead bleeding so freely, that 
he could be tracked from the place of the as- 
sault to his house by the blood. 

Afterwards, while Lougee was going to the 
Police Court to: make a complaypt, Cummings 
threatened him with a sword cane. The coun- 
#1 for the defence attempted to prove that no 
iron was used, but that the wound in the fore- 
head was made by a ring upon Cummings’s 
third right hand finger; but officer Starkwea- 
ther testified, that after be had arrested Cum- 
mings in an out-house, after a long chase, he 
acknowledged that he had assaulted Lou 
with a bar of iron. The examination occupied 
several hours, and resulted in Cummings being 
bound over in the sum of 1000 for trial at the 
April term of the Municipal Court. In relation 
to the cause of the assault, it turns out that 
though Lougee was a witness in a number of 
cases before the Grand Jury, he did not give 
information against Mr. Cummings. — Trav. 





President of the American Exchange Bank, bas 
received from the Governor of Illinois the funds 
necessary to make the second payment.of in- 
terest on the debt of that 8 according to the 
resumption act passed tw6 years ago, The 
letters containing the remittances have been 
more than thirty days in passing through the 
mail, from Springfield to this city. — .. Y. Jour. 
Com. 


Tue Invisipie caper We learn that 
a rumseller, who féars being punished for deal- 
ing out his poisonous stuff, has contrived to 
make himself invisible. Our informant states, 
that he has constructed a partition in his store, 
behind which he places himself, and the person 
wishing to purchase, puts his money into a 
drawer, which is drawn back, and a glass of 
liquor is ‘shoved out. ‘The buyer is unable to 
see the seller, consequently, does not know of 
whom he purchases, and no complaint can be 
made. If rumselling ingenuity invented this 
mode of evading the law, we have no fears but 
the friends of temperance will contrive some 
method of bringing the offender to justice be- 
fore a great while, — Lawrence Messenger. 

Luther Coleman, the engineer of the Fall 
River Railroad, who, on the 234 ult. run his en- 
gine and snow plow into a passenger train, 
thereby causing the death of two persons, has 
been examined before Aaron Prescott, Esq., at 
Randolph, and ordered to recognize in the sum 
of $500 to appear at the Common Pleas Court 
in Dedham, in April. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Capt. George W. Lan- 
sil, of Bangor, Me., to Miss Mary Ann Gabnel, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Gabriel. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Joseph F. Hovey to Miss Eliz- 
abeth A. Frothingham, all of C. 

| In Groton, Mr. Leonard Jarvis Livermore to Mary 

| Ann C. Perkins, daughter of Aaron Perkins, Esq., of G. 
In New Ipswich, S. P. Perry, Esq., of Medford, to 

| Miss Sarah J., daughter of the jate Dr. James Barr, of 

- 8% 

| In Concord, N. H., Mr. Sullivan Cather to Miss 

| Martha A. Sawin, both of Cambridge, Mass. 

| In Nashua, N. H., Mr. Charles F. Trask, of Boston, 

to Miss Ann P. Everdean, of N. 





DEATHS. 


| ¥ ui city, Anna Jackson, daughter of Sidney Bart- 
lett, Esq.,9; Mr. Heury Ayer, 30, formerly of Charies- 


own. 

In South Boston, Mrs. Mary, consort of Thomas 
Cains, 61. 

In Roxbury, Mr. John Champney, 68. 

In Cambridgeport, Abigail A., daughter of Samuel 
Hudson, 15, 

In Medford, Jonathan Brooks, Esq., 81. 

In North Chelsea, Mr. Stephen Pratt, 47. 

In Worcester, Mr. Joseph 'T’., only son of Capt. Jo. 
seph Griggs, recently from Millbury, 18. Ten days 
yreviously to his death, he arrived at his fathi@r’s from 

‘lorida, whither he had been for the improvement of 
bis health. 

In West Boylston, Dea. Samuel Brown, 61. 

In Milford, N. H., Mrs. Sarah Howe, 89. 

In Liverpool, Eng., Feb 15, Samuel Stillman Gair, 
Esq.. 57, son of the Rev. Thomas Gair, the fourth pas- 
tor of the Baldwin Place Church iv this city. He was 
connected in business with the house of Bagng, Broth- 
ers & Co, 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending 
March 20, 40. Males, 24—females,16. Stillborn, 8. 
Of consumption, 11—typhus fever, 3 —scariet fever, 


ulcers, 1 —infantile, 1—dropsy on the brain,6—in- 
flammation of the bowels, 2—inflammation of the 
lungs, 1 — diarrhea, 1 —convulsions, ] — teething, 1 — 
croup,2—lung fever, I accidental, 1— marasmus, 
—aee fever, 1 — pleurisy, 1 — rupture of blood ves- 
sel, ° 

Under five years, 14— between 5 and 20 years, 9 — 
between 20 and 40 years, 1l—betwees40 and 60 years, 
2— over 60 years, 4. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
(> Wanted immediately, five er sir men of 
good character and address to engage in the circu- 
lation of a Religious Periodical ; for which service 
a liberal compensation will be given. Persons 
wishing to engage will direct their communications 
(post-paid) to bor No. 1215, Boston P. O. 
Mar. 26. tf 


Examination at Newton. 

The semi-annual Examination of the classes of the 
Newton Theological Institution, will be attended by 
the Committee of the Trustees, appointed for the pur- 
ose, on Monday, the 29th inst., at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Jinisters of the gospel, and others interested, are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. ‘The exercises will prob- 
ably continue through two days. 


Baron Stow, Chairman. 
Boston, March 16, 1847. 


LF Special Notice. .} 

All persons who are indebted to the Christian Watch- 
man Office, for papers or for advertising, prior to Jan 
1, 1847, are informed that an immediate settlement of 
their accounts is desired, and that it will be for their 
advantage to comply PROMPLY with this request. 
Watchman Office, March 26, 1847. 


CREW FOR THE JAMESTOWN. 
Having had some overtures from Cape Cod to fur- 
nish, at expense of the towns, some able bodied sea- 
men for the Jamestown, I beg to give notice that volun- 
teers of this sort are fags | what I want, and | shall be 
glad to hear from Cape Cod, Nantucket, New Bedford, 
Cape Ann, and all along shore. _ ‘ 

The ship wall be ready for sea in a week or ten days 
‘and the articles are now open. Such men asare 
above, I should be glad to pay, if their services should 
not be offered by the towns. 
R. B. FORBES, 48 State street. 
Boston, March 18, 1847. Mar. 26. 























[Reported for the Dail 
At Market 590 Beef Cattle, 1 
Swine. 200 Beef Cattle unsold... 
Prices—Beef Cattle—Sales were dull,and hard to 
be etlected, owing to the storm, and the firmness of the 
drovers to sustain last week’s prices. We quote last 
week's pri pone 6 a6 BS first quality, 625; 
second 5 75 a6; third quality 5 a 5 50. 
Working Oxen—No sales. 
Sheep—Salen ® 75, 3.90, $4, nnd 49. 

, 

Swwine—Lots to peddle 41-2 and 4 3-4e for 
51-2 and 5 3-4e for Barrows. At retail from 


NEW GOODs. 


and 
6 1-2c. 


of style F work. durable matonal 

— ‘eacripton sap tthe vaso 

21 Court street, Boston a few doors from the head 
ot. 6m March 2%. 





1—disease of the heart, 1 —disease of the brain, l1—* 





BUSINESS CARDS. 


ALFRED E. 
COUNSELLOR & A’ 


EY AT LAW, 
orrick 
NO, 38 BLOCK, 
COURT squakr, 
BOSTON. 





DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAK ATTENTION To 
DISEASES OF THE 
(BRONCHITIS, &c.) AND T’ 
ACCORDING To THE 
NEW METHOD OP TREATMENT. 
Office Hour, 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M. 
_ CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE, 
ie EB ep ne pee a store, No. 129 Wash- 
mgton » et, recently occu essere. Blanch- 
ard & 0., four doors my of Boned street, and will 
be associated in business from this date, under the 
nameof J. L. Bates & A. S. Jonpax. 
Messrs. B. & J. will ‘continue as heretofore their re- 
ctive manufactories of all kinds of Shell aud Horn 
COmbs, Musical Instruments, Umbrellas Parasols, and 
Walking Canes,and will constantly be receivi from 
hanglish and Gi voney Geese of French, 
inglish ai jerman Fanc , Perfumery, C 
lery, Stationery, &c. : oom 
f h in ities or at retail, are respec’ 
fully invited to visit the store, and enamine set Mok 


cure, 











ol . 
Orders for the manufacture or repair of any article 
in their line, will receive poe attention. 
ALEX. 5 JORDAN” 
Boston, March 20, 1947. i Mareh 26. 
THE TEMPTATIONS OF CITIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MINIATURE volume for you 
A above subject, by R. W. Cadanan pene atte 
doin Square Chureh, Boston, may be ‘had beautifel) 
bound for a gift-book, at the New England Sabbath 
School Depository, 79 Cornhill, at $10 per hundred ; 
or yh eye single copy. . 
“ The facts are not overstated ; after fi 
ful observation, | can detail to you ante Mewentin, 
sults as will enable the onees stronger 
even, than you have done.” — Amos y ‘ 
“ This little book is full of valuable counsels and 
warnings to the young.” — Eve. le 

“A strong and timely appeal ; in which the ' 

temptations which beset eo men in cities hue 
ly pointed out.”’— Ch. Watchman. 
“The author has presented the evils, both physical 
and moral, resulting from yielding to temptations, in 
vivid language, replete with truth and solemn wern- 
ing.” — Mer. Jour 

“ A subject most important to the young, their pa- 
rents and guardians. It is written with vigor, precis- 
ion and point ; abounding in striking and truthful illus- 
trations.”’ — Ch. Reflector. 

“It is well calculated to do good at atime when 
temptations abound, and many youths are ruined 
them. It oughtto go over the whole city. I wou 
be one of ten to put it into every house.” — 
Grant. 

“1 wish it may have a wide circulation — it is emi 
nently adapted to elevate the character of the ptm 
I ain quite ready to unite with Mr. Grant and rsin 
a general distribution.” — Abbott Lawrence. 

“Itis a timely warning from the voice of a friend. 
I hope many a young man wili give heed to it, and take 
the alarm before he fatally strike upon the hidden rocks 
onwnich so many have been dashed to pieces.” — 
Gov. Briggs. . 

“No parent who is in the least acquainted with the 
thousand snares that beset the path of young men in 
large cities, would ever consent to send a son to reside 
in one, without first throwing around him every safe- 
guard in his power; and among such safeguards, after 
the Bible, the little book in t is undoubtedly 
entitled to the first place.” — Ch. Secretary. 

March 26. . 





FIFTH THOUSAND. 
TS JUDSON OFFERING. — Intended as a token 
of Christian Sympathy with the Living, and a Me- 
mento of Christian Affection for tMe dead. By Rev. 
Joux Downe, A. M., author of “ History of Koman- 
ism,” &c. 

The publishers would return their thanks to the re- 
|ligious pubfic, for that generous appreciation of this 
| work, which, in the short space of about six months, 
has exhaused the large issue 6f four thousand copies. 
Regarding this extensive demand for the work asa ver- 
dict of the public that the “ Judson Offering” is wor- 
thy to take its place as a standard volume in the ranks 
of missionary -Jiterature, the publishers have caused it 
to be stereotyped. 

The number of pages has been somewhat increased, 
by the addition of several articles, chiefly relative to 
the late departure of the missionaries for Burmah ; to 
make room for which, without unduly enlarging the 
volume, a few of the poetical articles selected from va- 
rious sources, and inserted in the former editions, 
hay@ been omitted in this. No article, originally writ- 
ten for the “Judson Offering,” Ras, however, been 
omitted ; nor any one having a special reference to the 
labors or the sufferings of the venerated minsionary 
whose name it bears. 

NOTICES OF THE FORMER EDITIONS. 

A tribute justly due to living and departed worth — 
does honor to the head and heart of the estimable com- 
piler— well adapted, not only to awaken and increase 
the spirit of missions, but to have a salutary impression 
_— minds of all who peruse it — Adv. of Moral 
Le 





itis the frame-work of the History of the Burman 
Mission, interlaced and entwined with the blossomdé 
and fragrance of some of the choicest effusions of po- 
etry. The style of execution is elegant.— Bap. Ree- 
ord, Phil. 

Altogether, it will form an acceptable popular offer- 
ing, and obtain a wide circulation. Considering the 
taste and perfection of the mechanical execution, the 
price is low.— N. ¥. Recorder. 

Published by LEWIS COLBY & CO., 

arch 26. 122 Nassau st., N. Y. 





SABBATH SCHOOL MINSTREL, 
Y ASA FITZ, author of the Union Singing Book, 
American School Song Book, &c. &e. 

The above work contains about one bandred selec- 
tions of Devotional Songs and Hymns, with 
ate music, selected mostly from the popular airs of the 
times. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

Just published by PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 110 
Washington street, (up stairs.) 

Mareh 26. 2m 
BIBLE SOCIETIES, 

UST PUBLISHED —A Sketch of the Origin, and 

some particulars of the History of the most eminent 
Bible Societies, with a more detailed account of the 
American and Foreign. By Wm. H, Wyckoff, author 
of the “ Bible Question.” 

This book will be found very useful to all friends 
and agents and managers of Bible Societies. 

LEWIS COLBY & CO., Publishers, 
March 2%. 122 Nassau st., N. Y. 


HEBREW TAUGHT, 
Y REV. E. NOYES, No. 9, Haymarket Place. 
Terms $10 per course of 24 lessons. Please call 
and ascertain particulars, 











March 12. 4tis 
CHARLESTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
FPVHE 49th Term of this Institution will 





on Tuesday, the 13th of April next, and continue 
16 or 17 weeks. ‘The liberal patronage which this 
Seminary has so long enjoyed, enables the 
not only to add constantly to their facilities for com- 
ber of thefr echelarehi “wU “ en 
pr of their scholarships. more ladies 
of any religious denomination, whose character and 
habits yive promise of usefulness, and who need assist- 
ance in the payment of tuition, can be assisted by early 
pplication to the subscriber, who will also send a 
printed plan of the Seminary to any order. 
P.S. A Public Examination of the ils will be 
held on Thursday, March 25, commencing at 1-2 past 


8 o'clock, A. M. 
A.J. BELLOWS, for the Trustees. 
Seminary Place, Charlestown, March 19, 1847. 











AMBRICAN 

AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

HE subscriber would respectfully and stly 

_ request all those churches who have enpaid sub- 

pti and individuals who have unpaid 
tions of life membership, to forward the money to 
atthe New England Sabbath School itory, 
Cornhill, Boston, before the last day of April next, in 
order that such monies may appear in the next Annual 
Report of the Society. t 

H. SEAVER t 


of the A.and F. Bible Society. 
Boston, March 5, 1847. 2m 


UNION QUESTIONS; 
R i on Select Portions of Scripture. In 
12 volumes, six anda cents each. More 
than one million six thousand copies sold. 
Order of the Bible. 
1+ Genesis 
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Poetry. 


For the Christian Watchman 


“THY BURDEN.” 
rsauu 55; 22. 


. What is thy burden? The impetuous whirl 
Of general life, that ever for the ear , 
Hath a distracting din, to dissipete 
Unanchored thought, blending with its own waves 
The useless fragments of a wasted soul, 

Not alone useless, but, with guilty choice, 
Aiding run? 
Ist mone 
Selected from the chaor, to assume 
A measureless proportion ; with its still 
And heavy shadow coldly settling in 
Upon a heart not brokes, but crushed to death ? 
O, ‘tis less terrible that there be “ waves 
And billows going over,” than one weight 
Of moveiess horror -- always the same dense, 
Unbroken gloom! “One breathes while waters part.” 
Or is thy burden sin’ A criminal world, 
Loving revolt, insensate, blind, and vile, 
Will they die all? Will they not know and love * 
Jesus, the Lord ! 
Some precious one is lost, 
if saved not soon ; some being, dear as life, 
Will not remember God. The great gulf yawns 
At the next step. Forevermore to part! 
“ How can I give thee up!" ©, agony! 
To feel, or dread, such parting’ Then what wo, 
To part with Christ, forever ' 
But, at home, 
In the deep secrecy where One Eye reads 
All and records it; is the burden there? 
None other is like this. That i should sin' 
That in the very self, rebellion, crime, 
Disgrace, before pure Heaven, should find a den 
For traitorous mischief! What, of all the crimes 
That dlack the universe, can be so vile, 
So hateful, so oppressive’ Human hearts 
Bear not this sorrow long. Its full power wears 
Deeper and sorer than the heaviest pangs 
Of other torture. Is the burden here ! 
Who hath the burden? Sinner, whom the Lord 
Hath counted righteous, in the trusted Son, 
Doth aught oppress? “Tis human, to devolve 
The weight of sin, temptation, error, back 
Upon some tempter ; or to seek a bfeast 
Of sympathy to share it; but't is vain. 
Sympathy hath its worth. Bitter and drear 
Were earth without it. But incompetent 
For soul-relief, is any confidence 
Less than Jehovah 
On beings who forget Hun 


Who can meet the curse 
? Who would take 
His portion in sweet consolations, where 
Jesus is not the joy’ 
Believe the word 

Be it but a burden, Jesus will sustain, 
Wf it be cast on him. 

Canst thou tread wearily His way of life 

Who aids thee thus! M 


Believer, how 





a Hliscellancous. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAP. 

“ Dad, I’m going to turn over a new leaf next 
week,” said Sam Dana, junior, to his paternal 
protector, Sam Dana, senior —they were hoe- 
ing corn together iar the Dana family domicil, 
in the town of Bow. 

The two Sam Danas looked as much alike as 
two peas, especially, Sam, junior: he looked a 
shade younger, otherwise, he might have been 
taken for a chip of the old block, block and al). 
At the sound of the other’s voice, the elder Dana 
rested his chin on the end of his hoe-handle, 
and peered at bis sturdy offspring as if doubtful 
of the meaning and intent of the familiar words. 
Sam, junior, immediately fixed himself in a 
similar position, fixed his sharp hazel eyes on 
his “ dad,” and went on. 

“Yes, dad, I’m going to turn over a new leaf. 
You've often told me to doit. Next week, 
you know, I’m one and twenty, out of my 
time, and I’m off. , You see, dad, I’ve worktt 
on this patch of land ever since I was born, and 
I calculate I’ve been a smart boy — have n’t 1?” 

Sam, senior, nodded his head, 

“Well, if l always stay here, I shall always 
be a smart boy, and nothing else. I want to go 
round; I wantto see the fashions; I want to 
speculate ; I want to see somebody; I want to 
put the dollars in my pocket — darn it, dad; I 
want to go it, | wil! gait — I’m off. I’ve made 
up my mind, no use to say nothing, can’t alter 


me. I’m going, going, g-0-i-n-g, gone! The 
day my time is out, I’m g-o-n-e, gone! What 


do you say to that?” 

“Sam —I say you're a jackass!” 

“ Dad, I calculate you’re mistaken.” 

“Well, perhaps you'll be sure to make one 
of yqurself, if you ain’t.” 

“Dad, I calculate you'll find yourself mis- 
taken.” 

*J tell you, Sam, now, that you ‘ll be sorry; 
§ did just so when I was out of my time; I 
cleared out from home, and before I had been 
gone three weeks, I was glad to get back 
again, and you'll be in the same predicament 
in less than a week, or I’m no judge of horse- 
flesh ?” 

* Dad, I’ve heard you say a thousand times, 
that every generation grows wiser! now I cal- 
culate that | am one generation wiser than you 
were at my age. I’m going — no kind of use 
to talk agin it.” 

The dialogue closed ; they eyed each other 
sharply for a moment; the senior Dana raised 
his chin from the end of his hoe-handle, grasped 
it firmly, and renewed his labor with the 
strength oftwo men. Sam, junior, followed 


suit with none the less energy iv his manner, | 


and side by side they continued at work for an 
hour, without a word spoken by either, digging 
as if for dear life. The elder Dana was evi- 
dently working himself into a fever of passion ; 
at last he came to u stand-still, at the same mo- 
ment ejaculating a Stentorian “ Sam'” 

Sam came to a full stop, and straightened up 
with a no less emphatic “ Dad!” 

“What in thunder are you working so fast 
for?” demanded the senior, and at it he went 
again still harder than before, and after him 
went Sam the younger, as bard as he could dig, 
avd if the dinner horn bad not sounded a mo- 
ment after, they would have worked themselves 
out of their boots. The moment they heard the 
horn, the elder Dana shouldered his hoe, and 
struck a bee line forthe house. Sam followed in 
the steps of his predecessor ; they filed into the 
shed, bung their hoes in their proper places 
with military precision —next into the wash- 
room, Washed their hands and faces with the 
same silent emplasis that had distinguished 
their hoeing for the last hour — wiped, adjusted 
their hair, shot into the dining-room, and down 
to the table they sat face to tice, and again they 
looked fiercely at each other. 

“ You're a fool!” said Sam Dana. 

“ You're my dad!” said the other Sam, 

“You're going to nuke a fool pf yourselt.” 

“1 caleulate not,” quietly responded Sam. 

“What's the matter, now?” asked Mrs. D. 

“That boy, that boy’s the matter,” said her 
husband in tones that told his feelings were 
somewhat ruffled. 

“Why, Sam, what have you been doing ?” 

* Nothing, mothe:, only talking a little.” 

“Only tajking! do you hear that? he says 
he's only talking — did you ever hear anything 
like that?” 

* Well, dad; did Ido anything else 7” 

“Do? did? you talked like a fool, Sam.” 

“Now, husband, do keep cool, and tell me 
what the trouble is—you get #0 wrathy 
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things do n't go to suit you — now what's the 
matter ?” 

* Ask Sam.” 

* Sam, what is the matter?” 

“ Ask dad.” 

* Well, I guess you had better eat your din- 
ners and you "ll feel better after it,” replied Mrs, 
Dana pettishly, puckering up her mouth and 
nose slightly, perhaps contemptuously. 

Dinner disappeared wonderfuily quick — the 
elder Sam, laid to it with great strength and 
speed, the younger Sam kept his eye on his au- 
thor, and strove to keep pace with him in all his 
movements — they finished together ; they left 
the house in precise order; they shouldered 
their hoes as orderly as veterans; they re-com- 
menced their labors in the field at the same mo- 
ment; and together, for nearly two hours, they 
toiled as if hoeing for a wager — the silence was 
broken by a sharp, quick “Sam!” from the el- 
der Dana, at the same instant coming to a stop. 

“« Well,” wagghe instant reply. 

“Go to the tailor and get measured for p 
freedom suit”—and at it they went again; 
another half hour passed in silence, and then 
came again, “ Sam!” 

“ Well,” said the individual. 

“Tl give you $100 to start with.” 

Another half hour passed; they began to 
slacken their speed. 

* Sam.” 

« Well.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

* Going peddling.” 

“J 'll give you the red horse and wagon.” 

A few minutes more of moderate hoeing, and 
the elder Dana “guessed ” that it was time to 
drive up the cattle; so Sam started for the pas- 
ture, and the father started for the house — the 
trouble was all over. 

Sam went to town for his freedom suit — his 
old clothes were nicely mended, washed, and 
packed away in his chest; his mother and sis-| 
ters were busy all the remaining time of his| 
minority, “ fixing off Sam,” and when the day 
came for him to leave home, all were pleasant, | 
and with a light heart he drove off. 
Sam was happy. After be had driven over | 
the hill, he pulled up his horse to have a talk to} 
himself; said he, “ [’m a man — Sam, you're a 
man; twenty-one yesterday — old horse, you're | 
mine. Sam owns you — old wagon, Lown you; 
you’re Sam's property — a cool hundred in your | 
pocket. Sam — a chestfull of clothes, (here he | 
threw open the lid,) twenty pairs of socks, six- | 
teen shirts, and lots of drawers —a suit of new | 
clothes, bright buttons, six pairs of boots, and | 
what isthis? ‘Two nice pies, some cheese, and 
a pound cake — that’s the gals’ work. IT own 
the whole of this crowd — horse, wagon, chest, | 


j 
j 
| 
} 
! 

. . | 

and Sam nal 


contents, and driver, ha, hoa !” 
ed long and loud; then he hallooed, shouted, 





laughed again, speechified to the old horse, | 
talked to Sam, drummed on his chest, crow ed, | 
barked, cackled, imitated every thing he could | 
jthink of by turns, Sam Dana was a happy fel- | 
| low, quite crazy with joy. } 
An hour and a balf after he | 
left his father’s house, he hitehed his horse in 
front of the Melville pottery. With the propri-| 
etor he bargained for a little load of earthern | 


. . 
Sam drove on. 


ware, such as milk pans, bean pots, jugs, &c., 
agreeing to settle for the load as soon as he 
could turn it into cash, and then take another! 
on the same terms, and so continue as long as 

the arrangement should be“agreeable to both | 
parties. His lond was soon selected, carefully 

packed in his wagon, and away he drove. Af- 

ter proceeding afew miles over the country, | 
Sam stopped his horse, and took a bird’s eye 

inventory of his load, calculating his probable | 
profits if he had good luck, lunched off his 
mince pies and cheese, and was just preparing | 
fon to market, when his 
horse took a sudden fright and started off like 


to mount and drive 


} 


, . | 
Sam pursued, yelling * Whoa,” like a! 


a deer, 
madman. ‘The old horse sheered off the side | 
of the road, and over went the wagon, down a} 
steep, rugged bank — the body parted from the 
forward wheels — chest and earthern ware went 
helter-skelter, in crashing, smashing confusion 
downr the precipice. 
gave a prolonged whistle, and dashed after his 
horse as fast as his legs could carry him. At 
| the end of an hour and a_ half’s chase he re- 
}turned, and after considerable trouble he suc- | 
ceeded in getting his wagor together, gathered 
up his clothing, which had been disturbed in | 
the general smash, collected in a heap the frag- 
ments of his load, and took a parting look at it 
with the consoling remark that it was of no use 
to cry for spilt milk. Hg then mounted his 
| cart and drove on toa neighboring tavern, where 
he put up forthe night. Next morning, in good | 
season, Sam Dana hitched up his horse in front 
of the Melville pottery, and made his way into 
the counting room. 

“ Well, Mr. Dana,” said the proprietor, “ have 
you turned it so quick 7” 

“Yes sir,” said Sam triumphantly, “I have 
turned it, and can turn fifty loads more.” 

“Is it possible? Well, you shall have just as 
many loads as you want.” 

“I guess I'll settle for the load 1 took along 


” 


Sam stopped a moment, 





yesterday,” said Sam. 

The bill was produced; Sam paid the cash, 
and merely remarked that he did ’nt know as 
he should want any more ware — wished the 
| potter good day, mounted his chest, and drove 
| in the direction of Bow, 

On arriving at his homestead, he unharnessed 

his old horse, turned him out to feed, lugged his 
| chest up stairs to its old place, rigged himself 
lous in his working suit, shoulflered his hoe, 
| made for the corn-field, and went to work, Sam 
| Dana, junior, is entirely cured of his straying 
| notions; he says he got cured for something less 
|than fifty.dofiars, and he intends in future to 
| keep ciear of al! attacks of that troublesome 
jcomplaint; in short, he means to spend his 
| days in the land where be was brought up, free 
and happy, turning the soil for a sure return of 
profits, and an independent livelihood. Sam 
| Dana is a sensible fellow ; and there are others, 
| who might as well profit by his experience and 
| example. 
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| 
| Important Changes in the Postage Laws. 
Some important changes were made in the 
Postage Laws at the last session of Congress. 
The following e from the new regula- 
us issued hy t tmaster General exhibit 
some of those whith most immediately affect 
the interests of the people : — 

7. All newspapers transmitted through the 
mails will be hereafter rated with postage, ex- 
cept exchange papers between the publishers 
of newspapers, and those franked by persons 
enjoying the privilege; and contractors may 
take newspapers out of the mails, for sale or 
distribution among subscribers, 

@ %. Transient newspapers, or those not sent 
from the office of publication to subscribers, 
hand-bills or cireular letters, printed or litho- 
graphed, not ¢ ling one sheet in size, will 
pay 3 cents, upon delivery at the office and before 
they are put in the mails, aud all such will be 
charged by deputy postmasters as pre-paid mat- 
ter, in the way bills and upon their accounts ot 
mails sent,and stamped or marked “ paid,” 





9. Transient newspapers, hand-bills, or cir- 
culars, cannot be received free by deputy post- 
masters under their privilege. If such should 
be addressed to them, it is their duty to return 
them to the sender under a new cover, charged 
with letter postage. If deposited in a post of- 
fice unsealed, addressed to deputy postmasters 
or others, they will not in any case be forward- 
ed by mail without pre-payment of the postage. 
If sealed, they will be rated with letter postage 
and forwarded in the mails. 

10, Letters addressed to different persons 
cannot be enclosed in the same envelope or 
package under a penalty of ten dollars, unless 
addressed to foreign countries. 

11. Letters, newspapers, and packages, not 
exceeding one ounce in weight, addressed to 
any officer, musician, or private in the army of 
the United States in Mexico, or at any post or 
place on the frontier of the United States bor- 
dering on Mexico, will pass free in the mails. 
Each letter so addressed should specify after 
the name of the person “ belonging to the ar- 
my.” The law will continue in force during the 
war with Mexico, and for three mouths after 
its termination. 
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SOCIAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 
Whom have we here? These countenances beam 

With life ephemeral. These glad eyes are lit 

With fading rays. A breath might bear away 

All the fair visions of this fleeting scene. 

Where are the lovely, whose remembered tones 

Rung tunefully around us? Gale on gale 

Hath swept, is sweeping from the living earth 

Their balmy name ; and these but wait—how long? 


Whom have we here? A Presence, never “ far 
From every one of us?” Oh, there here 
A never-closing Eye, searching all thought ? 
A never-listless Energy’ An Arm 
Strong to deliver? A Redeeming Worth, 
Invaluable in wealth, to take the place 
Of guiltiest poverty, the chosen lot 
Of every sinner — is the Saviour here ? 





How stay we uninformed ? How live we on, 


Uncertain of His presence? He is near, 
Does faith unfold 

Kindles up 
His emile, the fervor of believing ones 


Even to all — but how? 

His beauty and salvation ? 
For prayer and toil’? His isa countenance 
No death®breeze alters. His, a friendly eye, 
Undimmed and waking ever 
Quick and unweary, 
Unfaltering. 


His, an ear 
His, an arm of strength, 
His, a bosom piliowing all 
Our léve and sorrow. His, a heart, o’erfull 
Of tenderness, perpetual ; going out 
Through every sinless way, to win our own, 
His is a righteousness, O, passing all 
Breadth of expression! Js the Fullness here? 
‘ 
Ave 


Attractions of these fascinating hours, 


the kind face of Jesus, more than all 
Claims homage. Desolate and joyous prove, 
Yet never innocent, the priceless days 

With His smile 
with His power 
Invigorating, while we toil for Him, 


Given to other service. 


Encouraging the spirit; 


How like the vernal growth is happy Mind — 
Eariching and expanding for a realm 
All wide and free, to grace forevermore 


In bliss in purity Is Jesus here? 


Who wall resist His smile — who bear His frown? 
ne, 
— 
Tue Dest or Exeuann.—A_ writer in the 


London Times, proposes that the national debt 
of Great Britain shall be paid off at once by a 
direct property tax. The debt is now £800- 
000,000, ‘The value of puilic and private prop- 
erty he estimates at £4,500,000,000, and sug- 
gests a tax of 20 per cent. on this property, 
Which would be more than enough to liquidate 
the whole debt forthwith, He thinks it would 
only be putting money out of one. end of the 
purse into the other, as the debt is due princi- 
pally to British subjects; and that with four- 
fifths of their present property, the people 
would actually be as rich as they are now, with 
the debt hanging over them. His idea is, thus 
toyproniote entire, absolute freedom from taxa- 
tion, excepting a moderately increased income 
tax, to pay current expenses. The annualfrev- 
enue now to be collected, is about £50,000,000. 
The poor, we should think, would like this 
plan, ‘They are the really large tax payers, — 


Trav. 





Vouth’s Department. 


F ¢ ri ristian Watthman. 
LUCY HOWARD. 

Lucy Howard lived in an old-fashioned white 
house, in one of the pleasantest and most re- 
tired streets in Boston, It was many years ago 
that Lucy was a little girl, for very few houses 
like the one in which she lived, are now to be 
found in the crowded city, Few as they are, 
however, they are rapidly disappearing, many 
being torn down every year, and trim rows of 
brick houses taking the place of the more 
roomy mansions of our fathers, But some of 
the old houses are pleasant spots, and such 
was the home of Lucy. There was a pretty 
garden before it, where a great many flowers 
grew. Looking through the rails of the white 
fence, you might have seen in the later sum- 
mer and early autymn months, the large yel- 
low lilies lifting their bright heads, as if proud 
of their showy appearance, and the flowers of 
the golden coriopsis, like glowing stars among 
the dark green leaves. 

Near the house was a small building of one 
story. It had been occupied formerly, by a 
poor family, but the inside had been altered, 
and the whole fitted up for a school-house. 
Lucy being but a little girl, used to be very.fond 
of looking out ef the window, to see the schol- 
ars when they came to school one by one, or 
two or three in company, or when they were 
all dismissed together, and went off pleasantly 
and lovingly to their homes, 

One day, Lucy’s mother told her that she 
might put on her bonnet, and go with her to 
see the school, and perhaps, said she, you may 
become one of the scholars yourself. 

They knocked at the door, which was open- 
ed by the teacher, who invited them in and 
gave them a seat. Lucy found that all the 
scholars were gone home, save ove, and that 
she was erying so badly that she seemed to 
take no notice of the visitors. She was, appar- 
ently, a girl of about thirteen years of age, and 
Lucy looked on in agtonishment, to see one, 
who in comparison with herself, might have 
been called a young lady, so violently agitated. 

«“O Miss G ;’she began to say, “if you 
will only let me come to school, I will do any 
thing you wish.” 

Here Miss G , turned to Lucy’s mother, 
and told her that one of her scholars had been 
guilty of such wicked conduct, that she could 
not allow her to come to school any more, lest 
she should make others as wicked as herself. 

Here the poor girt burst afresh into tears. 
«O Miss G , if you seud me away, | shall 
be ashamed to be seen anywhere.” 

Miss G looked very sad, but without 
speaking sat down to her lesk,“and wrote a 
short letter to the futherof the girl. Being du- 
ly folded, directed and sealed, it was given to 
her weeping pupil, who had several times in- 
terrupted her during the writing of it, with 
many promises, that if she might but remain, 
she would do all that was right. When the 
was first given ber, she would not take 
it, tually threw b if on her knees be- 
fore her teacher, with many sobs, entreating 
that she might yet be forgiven, promising most 























with the name of she office from which sent. 


solemnly an entire. amendment. Tears came 


into the eyes of her teacher ; she felt very sor- 
ry for this distress, but these promises had 
been made many times before, and well she 
knew that by the next day, they would be all 
forgotten. Miss G— had made up her mind 
as to her own duty, and she would vot be in- 
duced to go back, 

“Take this letter,” said she, in a calm voice, 
“to your father; you cannot come here any 
more.” 

After some hesitation, and much weeping, 
the unhappy gir! went away. 

Lucy felt “very sober to see this, and after a 
few minutes conversation fad passed between 
her mother and Miss G——, they also took 
their leave. 

“ That was a sad sight, to be sure,” said Lu- 


be sent from his presence? This poor girl felt 
very badly to be sent from school in disgrace, 
but the teacher could not have one so wicked 
among ber scholars, whom she is teaching, as 
fur as she is able, to be wise and good, neither 
can the wicked live with the good in heaven, 
Bitter, indeed, were the tears shed by her, but 
what was her grief, compared with that of those 
unhappy ones, who at the last day must be 
‘ punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord?’” : 

This made Lycy very sober, and as they en- 
tered the door of their house, her mother said, 
atthe same time kissing her, “tomorrow you 
may enter this school, and may you remember 
sometimes the misery of those whoare finally 
cast out of heaven, so that you shall be led to 
trust in that Saviour, who is able and willing 
to save you from such a fate, and to conduct 
you to glory.” M.A. C. 

Boston, March 8, 1347. 


—— 
DEACON TODD. 
Two Lines of Poetry Gratis, or Sunday School in 
the Road. 

Going out to church in the country, one Sab- 
bath, we met acompany of boys playing in the 
road. Says the old man, 

“We'll open Sunday school here. 
several pupils that need teaching.” 

As we rode upy the deacon checked his 
horse, and called them around him, telling 
them that he had something to say to them. 
They readily came; for there was something 


I seé 


whom he was a stranger, seemed to approach 
him with confidence. 

“ Boys,” said the old man, “I want to teach 
you all two pretty lines of poetry, and I'll not 
charge any thing for it.” 

The boys stared at each other, and at him; 
but the deacon was in earnest, and they saw it. 

* Now, I want you all to repeat together,— 
We,” said the deacon. 

“ We,” repeated one or two of the boys. 

* Must.” 

“Must,” said they. 

“Not.” 

“ Not.” . 

“ Either work or play. 


“ We must not either work or play, 
Because it is God's holy day. 


Run home, like good little fellows, and tell 
your mothers that old Deacon Todd taught you 
those two pretty lines.” 

As we rode off, the old man called out, 
“Oh boys, you must teach them to all your 
little brothers and sisters.” 

“Y-e-s sir,” sti}uted they in concert, every 
one at the top of his voice. 

“* There, now,” said the old man,“ didn’t 1 
tell you we'd have a Sunday school?” — Chris. 
Inder. 
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JAMAICA PLAIN 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
HE Summer term will commence on Monday, May 
3, alter which period, those only will be received, 
who propose to reside in the family of the Principal. 

letters of inquiry may be directed to Rev. J. B. 
Hague, Jamaica Plain 

Miss M. A. Sanpenson, Miss L. F. Rostan, Assis- 
tant Teachers. 

Rev. J. B. HAGUE, Principal. 

March 19. dw. 

BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 

BY THE NEW ENGLAND 8S, 8. UNION, 

ANVARD’S LIBRARY SERIES. By Rev. Jo- 

seph Banvard, author of Topical Question Book, 
Practical Question Book, Infant Series, &c.&c. In 
eight volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, and enclos- 
ed in a neat box. ‘These are beautiful volumes,and 
wauid form a fine present to a family of children, ora 
valuable addition to a Sabbath School Library. Price 
$2 per set. 

“We confess that we are very much pleased with 
these pleasant and justructive series of volu:nes, neatly 
and plainly printed, handsomely illustrated, and beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, with ornamental gilt backs. The 
style of composition ts simple and natural, and the nar- 
rative,in each volume, of lively interest. We should 
like to see these works introduced into our Sabbath 
schools and families.”” — Albany Spectator. 

THE FIELD OF PROMISE, or, Lilustrations of 
the Importance and Usefulness of Sunday Schools. By 
Joseph Belcher, D. D, Revised by the Committee of 
Publication. ‘This book consists of tacts which have 
occurred in the life of the author, forty years of which 
have been spent in close connection with Sabbath 
schools. Itis a book of deep interest to the teachers 
and older scholars of a Sabbath school. 

« The long experience, the ready and apt pen of Dr. 
Belcher, have enabled him to present this acceptable 
offering on the altar of Sabbath schools, and to furnish 
80 happy a collection, on their importance and useful- 
ness.” — Ch. Reflector. 

GATHERED FLOWERS, from a Bible Class ; be- 
ing a brief Memoir of two Young Believers, By the 
Rev. Octavius Winslow. “ My beloved is gone down 
into his garden to gather lilies.” Song of Solomon,6: 
3. From the 2d Edinburgh edition. 

“The two subjects of this Memoir are Elizabeth Linn 
and Elizabeth Aitchinson. ‘They were indeed young 
believers, and in the account of their life and death we 
have a most lovely and affecting exhibition of youthful 
piety. Let children read thif#volume,and learn that 
they too may love the Saviour while young, and be pre- 
pared to die in peace.” — Bost. Reporter. 

THE LITTLE PREACHER; er, lncidents inthe 
Life of Maria Elizebeth Berry. “love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall findme.” This 
is an uncommonly interesting sketch, and few who take 
it up, will lay it down without a thorough perusal. 

THE: HISTORY OF ANN HART, from the Eng- 
lishedition. 18mo.,34 pp. 9 cts. 

Forsale at the Depository, No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 

March 19. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS, 

HE NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. Just 

published. Designed to teach Orthography and 
Orthoepy —with a Critical Analysis of the Language, 
and a Classification of its Blements, on a new plan ; 
with appropriate lessons for the instruction and im- 
provement of the young. By the “ American Society 
for the Diffusion of Usetul Knowledge.” 

From the New York Observer. 

“ We have taken time to examine the book carefully, 
and the result fs, a feeling of great obligation to the So- 
ciety. The English scholar will see, at a glance, that 
such an analysis and classification of his language, is a 
treasure to him, and that he ‘ust by all means read 
the spelling book. The idea unveiled in this book, 
fairly ill tes the language. We have called this a 
‘ little book,” but be believe the country will receive it 
as a great hook.” 

From the New York Evangelist. 
“This work appears under such auspices, as must 
call attention to ts merits and pretensions.” 
From the New York Sun. 
“ This little book we consider decidedly the best ei- 
Seen | book of our lafguage, that has ever as 
ilosophically simple, and deserves an unbound- 
tronage.”’ 





It is phi 

ed pai 
From the Christian Observer. 

“From @ careful examination of the plan and con- 

tents of this book, we think it decidedly superior to ev- 

~ f other work of the kind with which we are acquaint- 


This is the first of a new series of ish school 
books,now in course of publication, and we invite all 
eee piseentes in the cause of education to examine 
8 4 
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cy’s mother, “ but did it not make you think of 
that time, when all who sin against God will 


so bland iu his manner, that even children, to | 


Now, all together. | 


“There now, boys, that’s a good lesson. | 





MEMORIA TECHNICA, 
Or, the Art of thone Studies which 
the labor to the F 
bers, Historveal \ , Grav- 


Two T' 
Time to Come. Adapted to the use of Schools. 
Lorenzo D.Jounson. Second edition, revised and 
improved. 
N presenting to the public the “ Memora Technica,” 
which, in some respects, may be said to contain a 
new theory of instraction, the publiehers beg leave to 
call the attention of Teachers, School Committees, 
and others interested in education, to the peculiar 
merits of the work. It has been already introduced 
into several of our best most popular schools in 
Boston and vicinity, and Iso received high com- 
mendation from many of most distinguished cler- 
gymen and other literary men who have examined it. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ This system of Mnemotechny ,differing considera- 
bly from the one introduced by Prof. Gourand, is de- 
signed to furnish all the rales for aiding the memory 
twithout lessening mental culture, which can be made 
available during a course of elementary study. The 
illustrations may be easily comprehended by an 
son of ordinary mental capacity, and the application of 
the principles upon which the system is based must 
necessarily furnish an agreeable and useful exercise to 
the mind. It is well adapted to common school in- 
struction,and may be made a very profitable study, if 
rightly pursued. te should be a source of gratification 
to every friend of literature, that these ulas appear 
without any effort to excite the marve , and en- 
shroud its principles in mystery. Every page of the 
work gives evidence of a desire to present the laws of 
association distinctly and Clearly, so as to enable the 
learner to blish suc lati between things, 
events, &c., as will aid the memory. We commend 
the book to teachers and all interested in this import- 
ant subject.”— N. ¥. Teachers’ Adv. 

“The art of improving the memory is surely a very 
important one, and whoever contributes any thing to 
further this end, certainly renders an important ser- 
vice to the public. Mr. Johnson, we believe, has suc- 
ceeded in bringing his system of mnemonics into such 
a practicable form, as will render it an essential aid to 
all whodo not naturally have a great power of memo- 
ry.’ — Ch. Witness. 

“ This is a treatise on artificial memory, prepared 
for the use of schools, The subject is a curious one, 
and worthy of attention.” — Bost. Recorder. 

~ This system of Mnemonics, being the first work of 
the kind ever prepared for the use dp At poser be- 
ing so angulaal simplified that any on® of ordinary 
capacities may easily acquire a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, is certainly pe of examination and study. 
Itis most emphatically an aid to the memory, and as 
such, is well adapted to common school instruction. 
We heartily commend it to public notice, while we 
hope that Mr. Johnson will receive the reward due to 
| his industry and perseverance by seeing this work ex- 
| tensively introduced into our schools, public and pri- 

vate.”"— Temp. Standard. 
| “The author promises to endow his pupils with an 
infinite faculty of memory. If he can do it without too 
| much trouble on the part of the recipients, he will doa 
| good thing, and as far as we can judge, he seems likely 
| to accomplish it. While his system is much more sim- 
| ple than any we have before examined, it containsa 
| greatdeal more. Moreover, it makes the thing a mat- 
| ter of practical education, within the reach of all, with- 
; outany need of paying round prices for the instruc- 
| tions of itinerant‘ professors ;’ any person of common 
| Sense and ordinary industry can master the scheme in 
a few hours’ study, and satisty himself by experience of 
| the advantages to be derived from it. The power of 
| holding isolated facts in the mind is one of the rarest of 
| intellectual gifts,and a simple and convenient system 
of mnemonics has been sought for with a perseverance 
that indicates that it is somewhere to be found.” — 
| Chronotype 











“There are minds of a certain class that are wont to 
| be interested in mnemonics, and we doubt not that such 
| may find valuable assistance in a work of this kind.” — 
| NV. E. Puritan. 

«“ The book, although designed and adapted to the 

use of schools, is nevertheless worthy the attention of 
| all persons who wish to assist or strengthen memory.” 
— V. E. Washingtoman. 
“A verv ingenious and useful book, designed to 
shorten the labor of those studies which require the 
exercise of the memory,by a system of memorizing.” 
— Reading Gazette, Pa. ; a 
Ps This is the title of a work on Mnemonics, prepared 
| forthe use of schools. The peeuli ar improvement of 
| this system on that of Gray’s ‘Memoria Technica,’ 
| consists in giving a numerical value to consonant 

sounds, which, by the aid of vowels, can be made into 
| date words, conveyingto the understanding, as well as 
| tothe memory, a familiar idea, and thus making a two- 
| fold impression to the retentive faculties. ‘The ques- 
| tion which the work presents is this .—Can words, 
| which are the representatives of ideas, be more easily 
| retained in the memory than figures? The author has 
| given opportanity to test this question in more than 
fourthousand date words, which are placed opposite 
the same number of well selected facts, in the book 
before us — facts which must be useful to all lovers of 
useful knowledge. 

“ We feel no hesitation in recommending this work 
to the deliberate attention of teachers, and the guardi- 
ans of yout We learn that it is received into sever- 
al of the schools in Boston, and used as an auxiliary 
help to the studies now pursued by the pupils.” — Bos- 
} ton Courier. 

“We noticed the first edition of this book a short 
time since, and in addition to what we then said, will 
only say now, that it is prepared by one who has paid 
great attention to the subject, and who has been em- 
ployed tg teach his system by some of our most experi- 
enced teachers and wisest men.” — Ch. Register. 

» “We have given the work a ne 
sufficient to become convinced that ect is one 
of importance.” — Ch. Watchman. 

“The Memoria Technica is now studied in some of 
our best schools; and the system taught in it appears 
to be much approved by those who have made trial of 
it.’ — Eve. Trav. 

(> The work contains a vast amount of important 
facts and useful information ; which, aside from its val- 
ue as a system of instruction, render it, as has been 
justly said by many who have examined it, well worth 
the price of the work as a mere book of reference. Pub- 
lished by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

March 12. 59 Washington st. 

THE 
SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOK & TREASURY. 
DORMING a complete Index to the doctrines, du- 
ties and instructions of the Sacred Volume. It ia 
designed to afford assistance to Ministers, Sunday- 
School Teachers, Tract Visitors, Authors in the com- 
position of religious works, and individuals of all class- 
es in the study of the Holy Scriptures. With fine 
Maps and Engravings. In two parts. The first part, 
or Text Book, relates to doctrines, duties, &c., form- 
ing a complete System of Theology. The Second 
part, or Treasury, relates to history, geography, man- 
ners, customs, arts, &c., forming a complete Bible 
dictionary. ‘Thirty thousand copies sold in Great Brit- 
ain in a few months, and the first American edition is 
already exhausted. 


Itisa reprint from the English edition, originally 
compiled by the Religious Tract and Book Society for 
Ireland, in connection with the united Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

It contains, in a cheap and convenient form, a col- 
lection of the most important passages of Scripture 
upon almost every religious subject which could be de- 
sired. When one wishes, perhaps in haste,to find 
proof-texts upon any particular doctrine, how much 
time and laber are saved by spending a few shillings 
for such a workas this! Hundreds of clergymen, who, 
withoutsuch a help, as the Sabbath has approached, 
have toiled in vain to find those scripture references 
which they desired, can testify to the truth of these 
remarks. Even the Concordance, though very useful, 
will not supply the place of this book. By the former, 
we are obliged to collect isolated passages ; but in the 
latter we find the proofs all conveniently arranged to- 
gether under their appropriate heads. FoBinstance, if 
we are desirous to collect passages relating to com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper, we have only to turn to 
the word, which can readily be found by the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of subjects, and there we have the 
most important passages in reference it.qe Baptist 
Memorial, . : a i 6 

It is hardly possible to conceive of an arrangement, 
under which can be shown the teachings of Scripture 
on a greater number of subjects. — N, E. Puritan. 

itis somewhat on the plan of Gaston’s Collections, 
(for which itis a good substitute,) but more compact 
and condensed. Ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all students of the Bible, will find it a very useful 
work. — Ch. Adv. 

To Bible readers in general, but especially minis- 
ters, it is next in worth to the Bible itself. — Ch. Mes- 
senger. 

Gaston's Collections has been generally regarded as 
a standard work, and has been extensively useful to the 
ministry and laity; but with us,the Scripture Text 
Book has the preference. Every minister, Sabbath- 
school teacher, and parent, who instructs his children 
in the Scriptures, should not fail to procure the work. 
— Western Star. . 

LEWIS COLBY & CO., Publishers, 
March 5. 122 Nassau st., New York. 

EDUCTION of Price in Question Books. The 

American Sunday School Union have reduced 

the price of the 2 volumes of Usion Questions to 
siz and a ev cents each. The Union Hymns con- 
taining 545 Hymns are reduced to ten cents. The 
Child’s Scripture Question Book, designed for the 
young: 





classes in Sabbath schools, 197 pages, with 63 
engravings, is reduced in price to ten cents, It is ex- 
pected that the object of the Society by this great re- 
duction, viz: to bring these el y publicati 
within the reach of every Sabbath school, and to ena- 
ble each scholar to become the of a Questi 
Book,and Hymn Book, as well as Testament, will be 
amply realized. 

he above, for sale in large and small quantities, to- 

ther with all the publications of the American 8. 5 
Jnion, at No. 5 Cornhill. ° 
arch 5, WM. B. TAPPAN, Agent, 


ERLIN I[RON.GOODS. — Just received, per pack- 
et ship Havre, a large variety of Berlin Iron 
Combs and Broaches of the latest styles; also a prime 
lot of heavy Silk Purses for . Foreale at 
wholesale or retail by A. 8. AN, 2 Milk street, 2 
doors from Washington. Feb. 26. 




















WORCESTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
A UNIVERSAL and Cri Dietionary of the E. 
1 ans by Joseph E. Worcester ; 1 vol. 
e pu shers take the liberty to present the fol- 
eo ts from terti iale and notices of the 
work. 
i= Rev. John F. Schroeder,D D., New York. 
“ Worcester’ Universal a 


Critical Dietionary is, 
in my opinion, the most complete of our 
janguage that has yet a ed. * * Itgives,ina 
condensed but very satisfactory manner. the opinions 
of all the best lexice hers on the pronunciation and 
orthography of .” “ Ite preliminary eritical re- 
marks, and its extensive vocabularies of proper names 
increase its value. It is,in a word, the best work of 
the kind that I have seen.” 

From the Hon. Sydney Willard, Cambridge. 

“In regard to cetogngt ie, Worcester has made 
no arbitrary changes; but, in cases in which usage is 
various and fluctuating,he has armed, successfully, to 
be consistent,and to reduce to uniform rules words o 
similar formation.” 

From the Christian Review, 

“The talent to give an exact definition of words, 
within the least possible compen il one of rare occur- 
rence ; and to have performed it wisely and well is not 
only to have done a great work, but to have conferred 
an immense benefit on the world. This talent Mr. 
Worcester seems to possess in an eminent degree.” 
From Hon. 8. G. Goodrich, Author of Peter Parley’s 

Works. 

“The best popular standard ' jation is 
Worcester’s new Universal and Critical Dictionary.” 
From the Christian Watchman. 

« The critical remarke are distinguished by accuracy 
and good sense; and they probably contain more in- 
formation, upon points of verbal criticism, that will be 
of value to an American reader, than any single book 
in the English language ” x . 

From Prof. M. B. Anderson, Waterville College. 

“The result of a thorough examination of Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary has been, to produce in my own mind 
the decided conviction, that for fullness of vocabulary, 
accuraty in orthography, pronunciation, and definition, 
and for its criticisms upon unauthorised words, it is su- 
perior to any dictionary of the English language with 
which I am acquainted. I have recommended the 
work to our students as a standard for reference.” 

From Prof. Roswell Park, D. D. 

“ Itembraces, so far as 1 can perceive, all that either 
the student or the practical man can desire in a dic- 
tionary ” . 

From Mr. William Russell, Elocutionist. 

“The new Dictionary | have examined closely, and 
am daily using itas a standard for reference.” 

From the Christian Examiner. 

“For ordinary use, this is undoubtedly by far the 
best Dictionary of the English language now before the 
public.” 





From the North American Review. 
“For no inconsiderable period of coming time, this 
Dictionary, carefully and judiciously elaborated by the 
author, and in the mechanical execution and the revis- 
ion of the press remarkably correct, even as to the mi- 
nute diacritical marks, cannot fail to be received with 
wide acceptance.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, 16°Wa- 
ter st., and for sale by the booksellers generally. 
March 12. 
FARM IMPLEMENT 
AND SEED WAREHOUSE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
DAVID PROUTY &CO.,, 
TOS. 19, 20 & 22 North Market and 19 Clinton sts. 
i Bostow, offer to the public a complete and exten- 
sive assortment of GARDEN, Fiktp, GRass anD 
FLOWER Seeps, feeling assured they can put confi- 
dence in them, having had them raised by experienced 
growers expressly for ourselves and can warrant them 
(iood and True to their name, Those favoring us 
with their orders, may rely upon their being promptly 
and faithfully attended to. A liberal discount made to 
dealers. Tne following are a few of the most inport- 
ant, viz: 


PEAS. 

Early Prince Albert, Early Cedo Nulli, Early Hill, 
Early Washington, Early Warwick, Dwarf Blue Impe- 
rial, Dwarf Marrowfat, British Queen. 

BEANS. 
Lima, Saba, Horticultural Pole, Red Cranberry, In- 
dian Cluef, Early China Dwarf, Marrow, Mohawk, Kid- 
ney, Six Weeks, Case Knife. &c. &c. 
CABBAGES, 
Early York, Dutch, Vanack, Battersea, Sugarloaf, 
May, Large Late Drumhead, Green Globe Savoy, Late 
Sugar Loaf, Red Dutch, Early and late Cauliflower, 
Brocoli, &c. &c. 
BEETS. 
Long Blood, Early Turnip-rooted, French Sugar, 
Mange! Wartzel. Also, Long Orange, and White 
Field Carrot, Kuta Baga and White Flat Turnip, Long 
Yellow, French do., Cucambers, Squashes, Yellow 
and Ked Onion, Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savory, 
Sage, Thyme, Lavender, &c. &c. 
GRASS SEEDS. 
Hexrps Grass, Northern and Southern Rep Tor, 
Orchard Grass, Fowl Meadow, do., Rhode Island Bent, 
do., Northern and Southern Red Clover, White Dutch, 
do., Lucerne, do., Buckwheat, Black Sea Wheat, Bar- 
ley, O&ts, Rye, Millet, &c., forsale at the lowest mar- 
ket prices. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
We have also an extensive assortment of Flower 
Seeds, embracing all the new and rare kinds of this 
country and Europe. Also, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, 
Rhubarb and Asparagus Roots, Roses, Dahlias, Green- 
house plants, &c., packed to go to any part of the coun- 
try, at the lowest nurseryman prices. 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDENENG BOOKS, 

Downing’s Fruitand Fruit Trees of America. Thom- 
as’s Fruit Culturist. New England Fruit Book. Al- 
len’s American Agriculture. Rural Economy. Amer- 
ican Herd Book. Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. Bu- 
ist’s American Flower Garden, Directory, &c. Be- 
ment’s American Poulterer’s Companion. 

FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

Prouty & Mears’ Centre Draught Ploughs, Cultiva- 
tors, Harrows, Straw Cutters Seed Sowers, Vegetable 
Cutters, Horn Mills, Winnowing Mills, Grain Cradles, 
Ox Yokes and Bows, Hopkins’ celebrated Manure and 
Hay Forks, and New and Improved Potatoe Hoes, 
— obtained the silver medal at the Mechanics’ 

‘air in September,) Cast Steel and Iron Shovels, 
Scythes, Snaiths, Ritles, Scythe Stones, Draft, Tie Up, 
Halter and Trace Chains,Garden Syringes, Pruning 
Knives, Bill Hooks, Axes, Hoe and Axe Handles, 
Grindstones, Cranks, Rollers, Barn Door Rollers, &c. 

c. tf Feb. 26. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
OWEN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

WEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 5th edi- 

tion, with a new engraved map. 

From Prof. Felton, Harvard University 
“Lhave to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
your excellent edition of the Anabasis. I have exam- 
ined it with much care, and like it far better than any 
other edition I have ever read. It is so faithfully and 
laboriously prepared, that it will bear the closest scru- 
tiny.” 








From President Woolsey, of Yale College. 
“ This edition must be regarded, I think, as decided- 
ly in advance of all others, to which students of the 
Anabasis, in our country, hitherto have had access.” 
From the North American Review. 

“This is one of the best prepared Classical School 
Books that has ever fallen under our notice.” 

OWEN’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 34 edition. 

From the Princeton Biblical Repertory. 

“Mr. Owen is entitled to the thanks of all true 
scholars for this "beautiful edition,which is far from 
being a mere servile reprint.” 

From Prof. Felton, Harvard University. 

“1 have read the greater part of your book with un- 
mixed pleasure. You have hit the nail precisely on 
the head. We use the book with the Freshmen.” 

From President Woolsey, Yale College. 

“You have placed before the student an apparatus 
for the study of the Odyssey, such as [ know of no- 
where else in the English language.” 

OWENS XENOPHON’S CYROPADIA. 
From the Biblical Repertory. 

“The commendations which we have already be- 
stowed on his‘ Anabasis’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ might here be 
repeated. We find the same elegance and correctness 
of text,and the same fullness and variety of annotation. 
All that Mr. Owen does in this way is marked with 
learning and care.” 

From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ These editions of the Greek Classics, prepared by 
Mr. Owen, have been received with high approbation 
by teachers in our schools and Colleges; and we are 
pleased to learn tbat he is continuing his Jabors in this 
department, having already commenced the prepara- 
tion of an edition of Thucydides, the first volume of 
which may be expected in about a year.” 

In Press, Owen’s Thucydides. 

LEAVITT, TROW & CO., New York. 

March 19. 


TWO ELEGANT VOLUMES, 


ND books worthy a place in every library. Just 
A published, a new edition of 9 


D'ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
Complete in one vol. 8vo. C ing the Curiositi 





SPINAL INSTITUTION 
FOR THE TREATMENT oF 
DISEASED AND DEFOMED SPINES 
AND LAMENESS IN GENERA}, 
4 ep is nO practitioner in this country 4), 

_ had as great an amount of experience jy 1." 
culiar branch of the healing art,as DK. Hi wy! 
or whose efforts have been crowned with such... 
sal success. The reason of thie may, in a prey,” 
cmap be attributed to his havin continent his wre: 
to one class of disenses ensinaivelfyned the rec, 
of 22 years experience warrants this nssert on 
has published a Pamphletand Circalars, (wh). 
send to any one requesting the same, by letter, »..., 
paid,)containing over 1000 certificates from if ee 
respectable individuals, of remarkable ccres 6) ¢,,, 
and deformed spines, hip diseases, sciatic afi, .. 
diseased knees, scrofalous affection of tie 
white swellings, paralytic complaints, nenralgs, ; td ey 
doloreux, dropsy in the knee, and all diseases pec 
to the joints, muscles and bones, and of h; 
reducing dislocations, and 
tures. 

Dr. H.'s method of treating the diseases above ;, 
red to, being considered by the Faculty.an i...” 
upon the old and long established medical suis, 
his unprecedented success having farnished ance _ 
ble evidence of his skill. his enemies have ¢.,, 
the grossest falsehoods concerning his profe.,. 
ability, and his capacity to effect cores whic |, Sapte 
fied to by persons of undeniable integrity. |; . 
all strange that those attempting to rival hin, » 
resort to this base and unprincipled method of 
ing his professional character; for he is 4 
and relieving those who have been given 
most skillful medical and surg 
country affords. The surest ey 


ee 


he » 


8 8uccens 
simple or compour 


nd fry 





daily ¢ 
up br th, 
ical practitio: ers » 


idence of skill is ome 


cess. ‘ , 

He has, in spite of all the efforts made to calam: 
him, some of his numerons patients broacht 
from adistance, over 400 miles, on beds. win nan 
for months moved without assistancs seeoylor 4 ave not 
mony after recovery. must be rece ved as pn — 
sufficient to outweigh the innuendoes and beret 
those who have long looked upon his alee oe 
with a jealous hatred. oe 

In ition to his present mode of treatme> 
im peculiar cases, resorted to HY DROP A‘ }/) 
use of COLD WATER, with the hay plest 
not however with a strict adherence ts + ne 
adopted by those who practice it exelus\s 
ified in sach a manner as to receive al) it: 
without conflicting with his long ests 
treatment. * Hydropathy, or the Water 
tieed by Preissnitz, the founder of it, «a 
H.’s opinion, be productive in this country «: the 
ascribed to it, when carried to such extremes o 
be daily witnessed, owing, in part, to the orest 
ence in physical habits existing between t! « (. 
and Americans. It is the opinion of Dr. Hi + 
system as practiced in the [nstitaticns fer H 
treatment in this ec untry cannot outlive three y+ or 

TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE THEM 
SELVES ander his immediate superintender 
| wish to apply his medicines at home, he wor 
every particular relating to their complaint thea 
curately furnished. Dr. H.'s dependence on ultimate 
success is foanded on treating diseases personally. He 
has been induced, from the great nombero: his # 
tients, to take the large and commodious house adj«or 
jog his own, where they can be accommodated wit 
good rooms and beard, at low prices All kinds 
Medicines used in his practice,inclading Spinal, Rheu 
matic, Nerveand Bone Liniments, af for sale at his 
Rooms, No. 14 Summer street, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. H.’s dependence in performing his cures, is 
external and internal applications, 

P.S. Any persons doubting the authenticity of t) 
Certificates, can satisfy themselves by addressing + 
| signers of them — and any one wishing the certificar 

can procure them by addressing Dr. H. post 
sending to his rooms. Persons wishing to con: 

H. will please call between the hoars of 8 A. M 
3 P.M. 

N.B. Dr. H. makes no charge for consultati: 
his fees for each visit never exceed $3. People 
circumstances from 50 to 75 cents, and those 
unable to pay, he attends gratis 

P.S. There are no persons in the New fF, 
States who have any knowledge of Dr. H.'s pract,, ¢ ¢- 


Cure. 








i 


medicine. Any persons professing to have. 
impostors . S.C. HEWETT, 14 San 
Nov. 20, wf 


WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING ROOMS: 
No. 85 Cornhill,6 Brattle,and 73 Court Streris 
HOSE on the eve of housekeeping will find at tus 
establishment every thing appertaining to a we 
furnished kitclien, (the foundation to all good house 
keeping.) with catalogues of his extensive assortment! 
facilitate in making a judicious selection. Also, th: 
celebrated 
BOSTON BATHING PAN! 
—AsD— 


PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH’ 





Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of baths; 

to a degree that enables al} to enjoy the luxury 

health ever attendant on those who practice daily a! 

tion over the whole surface of the body. ‘ 
Mav9 ly i 


PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR THE YONAG — 
By Rev. H. P. Peet, Principal of the New York 
Asylum for the Deaf aud Dumb: pp. 122, Iémo. « 
numerous engravings. Price 31 ets. It begins with 
the most simple instructicus to a child, im reference 
God, the soul, and the creation; and then presents a 
brief scripture biography from Adam to Christ and t 
apostles and first martyrs, including a notice of the 
crucifixion and the resurrection. Mr. Peet's discip):+ 
in@eaching the opening minds of the deaf and cut 
has given him great skill in thus imparting know ledc: 


to young children. 
NEW TRACT. 


No. 481. THE INFIDEL RESTORED pp 
Prepared by Mr. George Hatt, of New York. 
history of an ees man, who professed relic 
but by means of trials, novel reading, and intemperance 
apostatized, and became an avowed infidel. 4:1 
many years, he espoused the cause of total abstinence 
and then was brought to Christ, in the explicit relion 
on whose merits and righteousness he died. 

Por sale at the Depository, No. 28 Cornhill, 


Sera B sent 
Feb. 12. ona 


The 








THE 
LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD, 
OW EXHIBITING at Amory Hall, corner of 
Washington and West streets. © 
BANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA 
OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
painted on THREE MILES of’Canvass, exhibitiny « 
view of country 1200 miles in length, extending frgm 
mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New (: 
leans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude. 
Admission 50 cents ; children half price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 71-: 
o'clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
at 3 o'clock. Dec. 18 





RE-OPENED! “ 
332— WASHINGTON STREET — 332 


7 The Store formerly occupied by the late J P 
Titcomb, is re-opened by the subscriber, who wil) co 


tinue the 
CROCKERY, CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE BUSINESS, 


as above, where he will offer to bis friends and t+ °° 
lic generally, a choice and select assortment of CRO 4 
ERY, CHINA, GLASS AND BRITANNIA WAt! 
CUTLERY, &c. &c.,at the lowest Cash Prices. He 
hopes by strict attention to business to merit a contic- 
uance of the patronage bestowed on the late propre 


tor. 

The store having been refitted in the modern style 
and having received a new and splendid Stock, the 
purchaser can rely on having the latest style and best 
quality of Goods, and at as low prices as at any other 
establishment in the city. CHAS. H. BACON. 

N. B. Mr. FRANKLIN O. DAVIS will remain atthe 
above store, and solicits the patronage of his friends 
- ee customers of Mr. Titcomb. 

‘eb. . 





CROCKERY, GLASS, CHINA 
AND BRITANNIA WARE. 


E. B. MASON, 
No. 24 HANOVER STREET, 
Has just imported new patterns in the 
: above line, which are offered very cheap 
at wholesale or retail, for cash. 
June, 1846. 





ng tl 
of Literature, Ist and °d series, and the Literary Char- 
acter Illustrated.. With 
CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN “ITERATURE. 
_ By Rufus W. Griswold. Also a new and elegant edi- 
~ eee one volume, smal] quarto, 120 fine engravings, 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
_ Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the ad- 
joining countries, from the latter of the reiga of 

ward Il,to the coronation of Henry IV. By Sir 
a “ ‘ ceeding] resting 

is will be found to be an ex i inte 

work in its descriptions and illustrations oft the manners 
and times of the * Middle Ages.” 

Jonatuan Epwarps’ Compiete Works, new 
edition. 4 vols, Library style. 

Baases’ Notss on Isaran. 3 vols. 8vo, Barnes’ 
Notas or Jos. 2 vols. 12mo. 

“ The more we rea: them the more werglue them.” 





HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS, AC. — 
ARKER & WHITE have for sale an assortment © 
Hay and Straw Outters, of the best manufacture 
SUGAR MILLS FOR CRUSHING OR GRINDING. 
SWIFT'S HAND COKS AND COPFGE MILL. 
Witha lete su of cultural Laplemen* 
and Seeds; at No. 10 Gerrish Bleek, Blackstone street, 
Boston. 6w Jan. 15 


THE HAPTIST ALMANAC. a. 

E Almanac Anaual ister for 184/, 
as sddision ates ae teiender page’ 

a Register of all the Baptist Associations, in the United 
States and British Provinces, with the wate © 
churches, ministers, licentiates, peatiant in one , 
age of Association, “number of , and clerk, oF 
correspondent. Also, statistics of churches 12 
Gee it range to 
hee. Six 











—N. ¥. Obs. 
VITT, TROW & CO. 
March 12. = 121 Broadway, New York. 


emi published and for eae by GOULD, REND DT 
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